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Report British-Russian 


“Deal” on the Balkans 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Britain and Russia 
have struck a deal over the Balkans, it is under- 
stood authoritatively in high government circles 
here. The deal was made without participation 
of the United States. The deal involves a divi- 
sion of spheres of influence between Britain and 
Russia, and provides for British military sup- 
port of Josip Brozovich, Croation Communist 
leader of the Partisan guerrillas in Jugoslavia. 

The deal, consummated about six weeks ago 

vas long in cooking. Because of it, it is now 
learned authoritatively, the Jugoslav Govern- 
ment-in-exile found London too uncomfortable 
an atmosphere in which to conduct its affairs 
and moved to Cairo. Now it is about to make 
its next jump and set itself up in Sicily, where, 
among other thangs, it no longer will be com- 
pletely under British control. 

Faced with this fait the United 
States Government is prepared to go along with 
Britain on lending military support to the Par- 
tisans on the same grounds that it has been 
willing to give military support on an expedi- 
ency basis to the Italians under Badoglio and 
King Victor Emmanuel — that is, America is 
willing (within limits) to give arms and sup- 
plies to whoever will use them to fight Hitler 
and the Nazis. 

The “limits,” as defined by one high govern- 
ment authority, are those which are imposed 
by “considerations of principle.” 

One clue to what the U. S. Government 
gards as considerations of principle in such a 
situation was given last Tuesday in an address 
before the Italian-American Labor Council in 
New York by Assistant Secretary of State 
A..A. Berle, Jr. 

“President Roosevelt authorizes me,” Mr. 
Berle said, “to remind you of his pledge that 
Italy should be restored as a respected member 
of the tamil of: nations;.and te say that as to 
the reconstitution of Italy, no government will 
be imposed on Italy, and that its government 
should be one acceptable to the Italian people, 
derived from and responsive to its free will. 


accompli, 


re- 


“The relations between the United States and 
such an Italian Government—as, indeed, with all 
countries—were clearly outlined only a month 
ago by Secretary Hull: ‘Cooperation between 
nations in the spirit of Good Neighbors, founded 
on the principles of liberty, equality, justice, 
morality, law, is the mo-t effective method of 

uarding and promot- 

e political, the eco- 
the and the 
| wellbeing of ow 
nation and of all nations.’ 

“Properly, you are think- 

ing of the reestablishment 

of the institutions of which 

free Italy was based. Particularly you are inter- 
ested in the re-creation of the free trades 
unions. This is right. Any informed student of 
Europe knows that no rebuilding is possible 
which does not include recognition of the far 
greater place of labor in the world to come. 
Plainly this must mean reconstituting labor or- 
ganizations as free and self-governing bodies 


nom social 


cultur: 


cupable of speaking once more for the workers, 
by whom the brunt of this fearful struggle has 
been borne, and for whom the peace must be 
made. God speed you all. 

“In frankness you told that this 
work has of necessity to abide military possi- 
bilities. Tonight, the great industrial centers 
are within German lines. The men who seek to 
reconstitute free trades unions must do so at 
fearful risk of life, family, reputation, even 
memory. Already many have died unknown, un- 
sung. in this terrible task of bringing dynamic 
freedom back to their people. Before free trades 
unions can be reconstituted, all of us, and all 
of Italy, will have to fight; to fight side by side 
with all who likewise risk their lives in com- 
mon cause to make an Italy capable of restor- 
ing to every Italian his rightful part in free 
institutions of labor and in polities. Let us 
leave aside political quarrels; fast in the 
mighty and growing work of liberation; salute 
the struggle, and salute the men.” 


should be 


stand 


T the these “considerations of 

principle” appear to be the chief element 
of difference in the attitudes of the British and 
American Governments towards the Balkans and 
Eastern Europe. The British plea in defense of 
their present conduct is that, having great areas 
of interest in that sphere of the world, they are 
make 
who 


moment, 


“defensive 
not 


under greater pressure to 
deals” than the Americans, 
ilarly encumbered. 

That situation is one of the “aces-in-the-hole” 
the Russians brought to the Tripartite Confer- 


are sim- 


It is known here, however, that be- 
earlier this 
the 


con 


ence table. 
fore Secretary Hull left for Moscow 
week he was aware that that was one of 
ticklish diplomatic situations which would 
front him at his meeting with Soviet 
Commissar Molotov and British Foreign 
tary Eden. 

The hope of the Balkar 
self-determination of 
said to 


Foreign 
Secre- 
peoples for demo- 
cratic their future 
can be solely with Secre- 
tary Hull. The British apparently are willing to 
give them up as a Russian “sphere of influence.” 
The question now is whether America will be 
compelled to give way on this point, or whethe 
we can hold the “deal” to a one of temporary 
military expediency. In the final analysis. much 
of Secretary Hull’s position will be molded by 
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Dubinsky, Randolph 
Call Conference 
On Al Levy Case 


Statements by David Dubinsky, President of 
the ILGWU, and A. Philip Randolph, President 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, have 
brought to national attention the case of Ser- 
geant Alton Levy who was courtmartialed for 
speaking up on Negro discrimination at the 
Lincoln Air Base, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

At the same time, it was learned this week 
by The New Leader that President Roosevelt 
has been informed of the case and that a con- 
fidential investigation may be under way. Leon 
Despres, Levy’s lawyer, who investigated the 
ease in Lincoln, Nebraska, was down in Wash- 
ington last week and submitted a full memo- 
randum on the case to the White House. 

On October 7, David Dubinsky asked New 
York Senators Robert Wagner and James M. 
Mead to investigate the case. And on October 9, 
Mr. Dubinsky and A. Philip Randolph announced 
they were jointly sponsoring a meeting of New 
York labor leaders on October 20th, at Freedom 
House, to take up the case of Levy and that of 
Winifred Lynn, Negro inductee who has filed 
suit against the War Department, charging vio- 
lation of Section IV (a) of the 1940 Selective 
Service Law forbidding discrimination against 
Negroes in the armed forces. 

Following the announcement of the New 
meeting, made from where both Du- 
binsky and Randolph were attending the AFL 
convention, Senator Wagner pledges his aid in 
an investigation of the Levy case. It is also 
believed that the Dubinsky statement prompted 
the White House action. 


3oston, 


Leon Despres, counsel for Levy’s father, re- 
vealed this week that the courtmartial that tried 
Levy had first found him innocent and then 
reversed its verdict to bring in the guilty 
sentence which placed the former ILGWU 
organizer for four months at hard labor 
reduced his rank to private. 


CALL ISSUED FOR NATIONAL 
CONSUMERS CONFERENCE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A National Consum- 
ers Conference will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 27 and 28, Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, 
Chairman of Food for Freedom, Inc., announced 
this week. 


and 


Many national organizations including organ- 
ized labor are sending representatives to this 
conference. 

The above call signed 
Allan Neilson, Chairman of the Board; Mrs. 
Henry R. Atkinson, John D. Black, James B. 
Carey, Elisabeth Christman, Leo Goodman, Mrs. 
Henry Goddard Leach, Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. G. 
Ligutti, Mrs. Edward Macauley, Mrs. Dwight 
W. Morrow, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, 
James G. Patton, Ole Salthe, Boris Shishkin, 
Paul Sifton, Matthew Woll. 
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Greek Underground Fight on 


King Seen as Allied Headache 


Special to THE NEw LEADER 


WASHINGTON, D. €. 
plosion in the Allied 


The next political ex- 
may come from 
The situation there represents, in 
microcosm, the conflidt that is splitting most 
exiled governments: newer forces, representing 
underground groups, and 
power from the older governments with emigre 
headquarters in Allied capitals. 


camp 
Greece. 


seeking recognition 


The Greek situation is “purer’’ than most, for 
the struggle is mainly internal and outside in- 
fluences, such as the Soviets or the Americans, 
play a lesser role in the conflict. 

The chief figure in the King 
George of Greece who was placed on his throne 
by British “bayonets” and who has had the full 
political support of the British since, and the 
younger elements who insist that the King “not 
return to Greece before the people express their 
will on the type of government they want.” 
This specific demand was made by a group of 
Greek underground leaders in a letter to the 
Greek premier who now maintains headquarters 
in Cairo. 

Greece has been one of the greatest sufferers 
in the war. Hunger has been most widespread 
in Athens and other Greek cities and thousands 
of persons have died from starvation. Resistance 
to the Nazis in Greece, therefore, has been ex- 
ceptionally fierce, and the Nazis have retaliated 
in a ruthless manner. The men who emerge 
from Greek’s underground, claim therefove, they 
have a special right to Greece and 
her future. 

The King is the center of controversy. Before 
the war, King George sanctioned the dictator- 


struggle is 


speak for 


ship of General John Metaxas and the outlaw- 
ing of the liberal party, especially the Ven- 
ezelists. It was only in February 1942 that the 
Metaxist hold on the Greek government-in-exile 
—Metaxas himself died in the last week’s of 
Greece’s resistance—was broken and Venezelist 
elements brought into the government. 

Late this summer a number of Greek political 
leaders who had been active in the underground 
brought out of Greece. The 
head of this group, E. Tsirimokos, issued a long 
attack on the King, the grievances 
before the war, and making the serious charges 


resistance were 


recalling 


that agents of the Greek government, sent into 
underground work, had “ignored, 
sented and persecuted,” the Greek re- 
sistance movement. Late in August all Greek 
underground delegates who had arrived in Cairo 
issued a statement asking the King to refrain 
from returning to Greece until a plebescite had 
been held. It is reported that the Greek cabinet, 
which lately gained a majority of Venezelists, 
have approved this statement. 


misrepre- 
even 


On the other hand, King George has a power- 
ful backer in Winston Churchill and members 
of British royalty; the Greek princess Marina 
is the Duchess of Kent. In a Quebec address 
the British Prime Minister stated that he hoped 
King would be restored to his throne. 
And more recently, Drew Pearson, in his Wash- 
ington-Merry-Go-Round column reported that 
Churchill has been battling to keep George in 
power. vital to England’s Mediter- 
ranian plans, and the English government has 
always put its weight on a regime it 
“stable.” 


George 


Greece is 


considers 
more 





The Balance Sheet of 


By ROBERT TOWNSEND, JR. 
Thomas is their leader, they would not 
be moved, 
Reuther is their 
be move d. 
Addes is their leader, they would not be 

moved, 


leader, they would not 


their 
moved. 


that 


Frankensteen is leader, they would 


not be 
like a 
the 
They would not be moved. 


Just tree stands beside the 


water, 


From day to day, and at times from hour to 
hour, none of it seemed to make sense. Reuther 
thumped Frankensteen by 345 votes, and 
Frankensteen trounced Reuther’s man, Dick 
Leonard, by 253 votes after the latter had lost 
to the admittedly popular George Addes by 
only 70 votes. And Addes’ victory over Leonard 
seemed inexplicable after the smashing triumph 
scored by the Reuther-Leonard the 
incentive pay On this latter question, 
Addes and Frankensteen (the “gruesome two- 
some,” as one of the Reuther campaign songs 
ran) hadn’t dared risk a roll call vote, as more 
than two-thirds of the convention rose to take 
“a firm position against the extension of incen- 
tive pay plans” and piece work in all forms. 

The seemed to lie in the fact that 
the Reuther-Progressive forces failed to iden- 
tify and personalities. On the major 
political issues of the union convention—incen- 
tive pay, conditional support of Roosevelt, a 
no-strike pledge where management cooperates 

the Reuther was carried 
whelmingly. In several instances the 
forces sought to ride the tail of the 
resolutions. But the Reuther 
effective political machine to 
advantages. Typical of Reuther’s | 
ration was the executive board 
Region 9, where Reuther’s man, Ed 
stepped down. At 7 p. m. the Reuthe 
lacked a candidate; at 7:30 they had one; at 8 
they lacked one; finally, ten minutes before the 
balloting began, some was chosen. With 
all of five minutes to campaign, the 
candidate lost by a aozen votes to an 
supporter who had been primed 

On the other hand, the Addes machine func- 


forces on 
issue, 


answer 


issues 


over- 
Addes 
Reuthe1 
group lacked an 
follow up its 


program 


ack of prepa- 
election in 
Gray, 


forces 


one 


for weeks. 
tioned smoothly, though it is a strange amalgam 
machine hack reactionary 
elements — sucl as the “lily-white” Packa 
local, where an anti-Negro stoppage 
held, and organized Negro groups. 
Reuther was outmaneuvered, partially 
he would not wage a demagogic campaign. 
Early in the convention the Addes-Franken- 
steen caucus brought in a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment for a Negro executive board 


of Communists, 
had been 
Tactically, 


because 


member at large, to be elected by the conven- 
tion. Ata Negro delegates, holding 
185 votes as the prize, both caucus leaders were 
asked their stand on this amendment. 

teuther came out flatly against it. He pointed 
to his own clear record of fighting for Negro 
rights and stated that the fight against 
crimination involved a fight for first-class citi- 
zenship, for equal rights for Negroes and 
whites. Reuther stated that he wouldn’t make 
racialism a principle of election, that he 
wouldn’t ask for a Jewish board member, or a 
Catholic board member, or a woman board 
member solely on the basis of their race, re- 
ligion, or sex. Reuther denounced this amend- 
ment as being actually “Jim-Crowism.” But 
the Negro caucus fell for the Addes bait and 
him. When the Negro election issues 
to the convention, a large bloc of Addes 
including Cliff Murdock of the “lily- 
defeated the Addes- 


caucus of 


dis- 


voted for 
came 
supporters, 
white” Packard 
Frankensteen proposal. 

Perhaps the mistake of 
caucus Was its failure to do a real “educational” 
campaign the rank-and-file on the po- 
litical issues within the union while conducting 
the present fight larg on factional and power 
differences. Programatically, the “gruesome- 
twosome” found it easy to abandon their own 
string with the Reuthe 
mood of the convention 
The Reuther political resolutions 
the general apathy of the convention 
tes and ‘lear that little serious spade 
the rank-and-file out- 
side of a few isolated areas, either on program 


local, 


majo) the Reuther 


among 


program and along 


group when the was 
apparent. 
reflect 
delege 
work was done among 
or on purely machine problems. 

One development out of this was the forma 
tion of a tight i 
Reuther caucus led 
Paul 
of Brewste1 


West 


head of 


progressive group within the 
by Emil Mazey of Detroit, 
Silvers of Detroit, and Tom de Lorenzo 
Aircraft in the East. This East- 
alliance undoubtedly will be the spear- 
future and anti-Communist 
drives withir 


militant 
the union. 
CONCLUSION AND SIDELIGHTS :—The net 
lt of the UAW convention 


resul 


demor 


was a 


the UAW 


stration that the rank-and-file is largely uncon- 
trolled, and perhaps uncontrollable. Immature 
might be a appropriate word. Despite 
pleas from all officers and groups for an in- 
creased assessment of 50 cents per month, for 
the duration of the war, as a post-war reserve 
fund, the convention voted down the proposal 
overwhelmingly. Some might say, this demon- 
strates a lack of confidence in the leadership; 
but the hour-long demonstrations after 
candidate ted contradicts 
planation. 

The answer seems to be that these men have 
little conception of the role of the union in the 
post-war picture as With employment 
swollen far beyond normal capacity, with cor- 
poration reserves at an astronomical figure, 
with the aircraft due for a tail spin, 
the UAW any other union 
need a huge post-war fund. 
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Moscow Parley 


New Conflicts Seen 
Unless Three Powers 


Effect Compromise 
By LISTON M. OAK 


Stalin chose the time and the place for the 
coming tripartite conference of foreign minis- 
ters, and he seeks to dictate the agenda. 

“The borders of the Soviet Union could no 
more serve as a subject of discussion than, for 
instance, the borders of the United States or 
the status of California,” Pravda declared on 
October 13. The Kremlin organ insisted that 
the conference will be limited to the question of 
the second front and other military questions, 
and denied that Russia intends making a sepa- 
rate peace with Germany. 

There is nothing enigmatic about Stalin’s de- 
mands and war plans. They have been stated 
bluntly, almost as an ultimatum. He will exploit 
to the full Russia’s advantageous bargaining 
position, unembarrassed by commitments, or by 
a recalcitrant Congress or by critics at home, 

There will be no liberal opposition in Russia 
to denounce the Kremlin’s foreign policy and 
to demand, as many Americans and 
English liberals, that their government capitu- 
late to the views of one of its allies. It is ironic 
that certain liberals who are unalterably op- 
posed to imperialist designs on the part of the 
United States or Britain, who condemn the 
strategy that has resulted in victories in North 
Africa and Italy as a “nasty muddle,” should 
support Russian imperialism and intrigue. 

Stalin is readily forgiven the pact that gave 
Hitler the green light; forgotten are the do- 
mestic and foreign maneuvers that contributed 
so largely to the present catastrophe. Stalin 
can play the devious and dangerous game of 
power politics in the time-worn imperialist 
manner with impunity so far as the fellow- 
travelers are concerned, If Churchill or Roose- 
velt openly pursued similar war aims they 
would cry havoc. Arguing that an understand- 
ing with Russia must be the basis of permanent 
peace, such Stalinized liberals appease- 
ment of Russia. 

Like Czarist Russia and every-other govern- 
ment, Stalin’s Russia national security 
through the old formula of strategic frontiers 
gained by territorial expansion and spheres. of 
influence. Russia is determined .to absorb 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Bessarabia, Buko- 
vina, a slice of Finland and Eastern Poland, 
and maybe Manchuria—for.the. same i 
reasons Britain took Gibraltar and Singaporé 
and tiie USA took the Philipines.. But while the 
Western democracies are moving, reluctantly 
and all too slowly, toward granting indé- 
pendence, or at least a measure of self-rule, to 
their colonies, and toward seeking collective 
security through federation rather than alli« 
ances, Russia cynically distrusts our professed 
war aims, the promises of the Atlantic Charter, 
our assurances of friendship, and ridicules the 
idea that capitalism can be anything but im- 
perialist. The Bolsheviks are still obsessed with 
the bogey of capitalist encirclement, far more 
than are the democracies with the bogey of 
Bolshevism. 

In 1939 it the refusal of Britain and 
France to grant Russia this drastie revision of 
her frontiers that blocked the achievement of 
a defensive alliance. Hitler, however, was more 
amenable, and the Bolshevik-Nazi pact gave 
Germany the green light for war. More recently, 
Britain indicated willingness to okay 
Russia’s acquisition of the Baltic States, but 
Roosevelt objected that this would violate the 
Atlantic Charter. Confronted with the same, 
or enlarged, demands, will the Western powers 
be compelled to concede them, for the sake of 
cooperation in the waging of coalition war and 
in reconstructing devastated Europe? 

Failure of the three-power conference 
might prove disastrous. If some measure 
of agreement cannot be achieved, the danger 
grows of a third World War. Wrong deci- 
sions in these times, repetition of the mis- 
takes of the Versailles Treaty, may mold 
the events of decades. Continuation of the 
balance-of-power strategy, with alliances 
and counter-alliances, with Britain playing 
Russia against the United States and Rus- 
sia seeking secret pacts with resuscitated 
Germany and Japan, spells calamity. 

This would mean that Russia would engineer 
revolutions throughout Europe to establish 
“people’s front’ governments, amicable to 
Moscow. The pattern for tis threat is outlined 
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From THE NEW LEADER 
NEWS DESK 

What the sacrifices forced by war are really 
all about in the estimation of conservatives 
was shown during the week by proposals in 
Congress and the press for heavy sales taxes 
that would fall most emphatically on the de- 
pressed portions of the population, employed at 
relatively low wages with no future job or 
income security. 

These proposals were a_ reaction to* the 
Treasury’s rejected tax proposals, which called 
for light increases in upper-bracket individual 
income taxes and sharp increases in the lower 
brackets; heavy increases in excise taxes on 
tobacco, beer and liquor, and relatively light 
increases in corporation taxes already so light 
as to enable corporations to get away with 
nearly $10 billion of annual profits after pay- 
ment of taxes—and this in a time of so-called 
total war when complacency, business-as-usual 
and the like are supposed to be out the window 
as American boys are falling on foreign 
battlefields. 

The New York Times led the way with an 
editorial demand for a sales tax, and was 
quickly echoed in the Senate and the House 
and by the stooges of big business, such as the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce, the 
Associated State Chambers of Commerce, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

Support of the sales tax by these elements 
and their subsidized cohorts of the daily press 
should be sufficient to lead everyone else to 
reject the idea, but the week produced many 
evidences that a widespread campaign is get- 
ting under way to convince the country that 
a sales tax is our last resort. No mention was 
made by any of these elements of the possi- 
bility of more taxes to be gleaned from swollen 
corporation profits and surpluses. 

Appearing before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, agents of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce endorsed a flat 10 per cent 
sales tax to raise about $6 billion in additional 
revenue. Other representatives of big busi- 
ness called for a sales tax to raise at least 
$5 billion. 

Not even food was to be exempted under the 
proposed sales taxes, for W. J. Schieffelin, Jr., 
representing the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, called for a tax of 3 or 5 per cent 
on food “and basic necessities” and of 10 per 
cent on “most other products in general use.” 

“We urge no total exemption for anything,” 
he said, “no matter how necessary. If widely 
used necessities are exempted, rates on every- 
thing else must be raised if the desired amount 
is to be collected.” 


Tory-Commu 
Smears, Anti-Labor Lies Against Bullitt 


By ANDREW KHINOY 
PHILADELPHIA.—An undercover alliance of 
Communists and Republicans has injected char- 
acter assassination, Hitler’s weapon, into the 
campaign against William C.. Bullitt, labor- 
supported Democratic candidate for Mayor. The 
net result, however, has been to give Buiiitt 
added support in his uphill! fight for election. 

After starting with a whispered hodge- 
podge of rumors that Bullitt was both Jewish 
and anti-Semitic, and that he was anti-Negro 
anti-Catholic and anti-labor, the drive came 
into the open with a charge by a Republican 
leader that Bullitt, when Ambassador to France, 
had abetted the Nazi occupation of France. The 
charges were immediately denied by Bullitt, 
who assailed the City Hall machine for its 
attempt to escape responsibility for Philadel- 
phia’s failure to advance with the times. 

Simultaneously, the Repubiicans of the re- 
actionary Pew-Grundy machine, angered by 
their inability to break the solid front of the 
United Labor (AFL-CIO) Committee in sup- 
port of Bullitt, accused Bullitt’s labor sup- 
porters of being “labor racketeers.” The charge, 
made by Republican City Chairman David W. 
Harris, drew a quick and seathing response 
from the United Labor Committee, political 
representative of 175,000 AFL, CIO and Rail- 
road brotherdhood members in this city, and 
alienated some influential union leaders hereto- 
fore considered friendly with the Republicans. 

“Mr. Harris apparently forgets.” said the 
U.L.C. in its statement, “that when he courted 
our support in May, he said we are fortunate 
in Philadelphia in having the most 
group of labor America, and lauded 
our people for maintaining no-strike pledge 
made here more than a vear ago. 

“We are not surprised at this attempt at 
vilification of labor people. It is just anothe: 
evidence of the emotional attempt of Mr. Harris 
and his gang to smokescreen the fact that his 
party has virtually nothing to offer the working 
people of Philadelphia who have made our city 
the ‘Arsenal of America’.” 

With national attention focused on Phila- 
delphia’s Mayoralty campaign, because its 
result will offer important clues regarding 
the trend for the 1944 Presidential cam- 
paign, the City Hall gang is desperately 
anxious to divert attention from the prin- 
cipal local issue of the election—decent 
government instead of machine corruption 
The first move of the machine was to con- 
struct a platform promising to do for 
Philadelphia all the things that the machine 
had failed to do in 50 years of municipal 
misrule. When the platform proved a dud, 
the boys decided to becloud the issue with 
a smear campaign against Bullitt. 

The smear started with a series publishe 
in a tabloid newpaper consisting of distorted 
quotations from Bullitt’s novel, “It’s Not Done.’ 
The novel, written in 1925, is iting portrait 
of decaying remnants . 
Bullitt has made clear that the reactionary a 
anti-socia! 
not his own opinions and beliefs. The whis; 


spread, however. and were magnified until 





responsible 


leaders in 








utterances of the characte wert 
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sn Spot News Evenis of the Week NH 


1. Agreement by Portugal to make eeaiiatle the mid-Atlantic Azores Islands to 
Allied naval forces under the Portuguese-British treaty of 1373. 


2. Formal declaration of war on Germany by the Italian government-in-semi-exile. 


3. Looming possibility of a diplomatic rupture between ultra-reactionary Argen- 
tina and the Axis as a rising tide of officially nurtured anti-Semitism in Argentina led 
to the suspension of the Yiddish press for one day. Attacks on Jews have been a feature 
of the Rightist Argentine press in recent months and there have been provocative gov- 
ernmental acts as well. 





= 
4. The Pope was reported to have refused Nazi offers of “protection” through re- 
moval from Rome to Lichtenstein or Germany and insists on remaining in Vatican City. 


5. Turkey was again reported to be meditating casting its lot with the Allies, which would enormously simplify the attack on the Balkans. 


6. Secretary of State Cordell Hull is reported to be on his way by air to Moscow to attend the meeting of “Big Three” Foreign Secre- 
iaries. With him are believed to be Under Secretary Edward Stettinius and Ambassador W. Averill Harriman. 


7. Pro-Nazi Generalissimo Franco asserted Spain’s “vigilant neutrality,” a bit of a come-down from the previously expressed position of 


“non-belligerency.” 


8. Britain announced a policy of conseripting labor for its coal mines, which should logically bring forth parallel conscripting of private 
profits from the mines unless the whole spirit of English law is to be flouted. 


‘ 9. President Roosevelt urged Congress to pass the pending bill repealing the Chinese “Exclusion Act,” dating back to 1882, as a means 

of reassuring the Chinese of our support. The act was. passed largely in response to agitation by white labor on the Pacific Coast. The A. F. 
of L. convention in Boston last week declined to support thé President on this issue, as it also declined to rescind its position in favor of 
“Jim Crow” unionism. 

10. Further progress was reported from all the war fronts—in Italy, Russia and the Pacific. Axis forces are slowly recoiling under 
sledgehammer blows and it remains to be seen how much fight they will have in them when they reach “last ditch” positions. Germany is 
reported to have available more than 300 divisions and more material than at the beginning of the war, while Japan has also west up its 
military inventory, excepting cargo ships, very considerably. 


11. Shipments of food under lJend-lease in the first eight months of 1913 amounted to 9 per cent of the nation’s supply. 
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$250 level would be forced to pay sales taxes 
on food. The point of the scheme, though, was 
that it would saddle a general sales tax on the 
country. : oe cent of the upper $ 30billion of national income 
The Times took the high-minded position that would be taken in taxes, while less than 10 
the First National Bank of Chicago. the tax was necessary to avoid inflation. And per cent of the lower $127 billion woul be 
Elssworth C. Alvord, chairman of the Com- inflation, it argued, was a danger that should taken. And it is from this $127 billiort fl 4 
mittee on Federal Finance of the United Cham- be avoided, a contention with which few stu- level incomes that the inflation threat Fi . 
ber of Commerce, recommended repeal of the dents would disagree. Which is worse, inflation or salir iete ? 
excess profits tax on corporation. In the way the Times handled the question The Times has carefully avoided aditveoning 
Thus, it is clear to all but those who read is illustrated the glib fashion in which a limited itself to this question, and speaks = thou rh 
and run what the current dispute is all objective can be utilized to obscure a major inflation only were a danger. pin 7” 
about: an attempt of the rich to slough off objective, the limited objective in this case But if it is the incomes ender $5,000 which 
present taxes and to evade paying more, being inflation. threaten inflation in a time of ditataiahéd mer- 
and to make up the difference by taking It is all wrong, of course, to argue that only chandise stocks, the fear being that the excess 
bread and milk from children’s mouths. higher taxes can prevent inflation, even if the of dollars will bid up the price of the reduced 
The New York Times “ame through with a Times (and the big business interests it speakes stocks of goods, is it not possible to institute 
slick new proposal for a sales tax, suggesting for in this respect) is correct in maintaining firmer price controls than we now have. enal- 
that the government issue stamps covering that the major inflationary threat comes from izing both buyers and sellers for viol: sina ‘of 
$250 of annual individual food needs. These the numerous low-income group. ceilings ? ; 
stamps would be given up the way ration According to this’ school of thought, under And, if it is necessary to reduce to some 
stamps are, and only persons exceeding the present tax rates in 1944, taxpayers earning extent the $127 billion ‘of purchasing power 


Instead of lowering the tax-exempt-level on 
estate taxes from $60,000 to $40,000 as the 
Treasury proposed, the exemption level should 
be raised to $100,000, it was recommended to the 
committee by Roy C. Osgood, vice-president of 


more than $5,000 will contribute $9 billiun of 
taxes, and those earning less than $5,000 will 
contribute $11 billion—meaning that 30 per 


— A Review of Global Fronts 





among the numerous poor and under-privileged, 
might the reduction not be effected in some 
compensatory fashion, such as temporary with- 
drawal by means of a savings plan? 

As a matter of fact, there is no evidence at 
all to support the belief that all this $127 billion 
of “purchasing power” is bouncing around in 
the open market. A great deal of it is going 
into savings and government bonds, against the 
day when the owners know they will have 
no jobs. 

Estimated savings this year are running 
around $36 billion, and the Times addresses 
itself in another editorial to suggesting that the 
Treasury get its needed $10% billion (if it can 
be considered needed, for the government under 
the excuse of the war is certainly not being 
cautious in any of its spending) by digging into 
these savings “and still leave individuals with 
savings of about $25 billion—or more than two 
and a half times as large as the highest annual 
volume of savings attained in any year prior 
to 1941.” 

“There is ample evidence that the bulk of the 
savings,” the Times comments sourly, “are being 
accumulated by those in the moderate and low- 
income brackets.” 

As these are savings, they constitute no in- 
flationary threat. So it all comes down to a 
question of whose ox is to be gored. Certainly 
it won’t be the big business ox if the huge 
political and propaganda apparatus at its dis- 
posal has any utility. 

Then, after discovering that in the higher 
brackets of the Treasury’s new tax plan top- 
flight capitalists in New York State would be 
called upon to pay more in Federal and State 
income taxes than received in income, the 
Times goes on to worry about the future of 
“risk capital,” i. e., capital that plays only sure 
things, with nearly all surrounding cirecum- 
stances controlled so as to make a profit certain. 

“When men are little better off for earning 
or registering big incomes than for earning 
small ones, they will have less and less incentive 
to take the risks and trouble of earning big 
incomes,” says the Times. And on the incentive 
to earn big incomes the accumulation of “risk 
capital” and the future well-being of the country 
allegedly depends. 

The essential dangerous anarchism behind 
the whole “incentive” theory has apparently 
escaped notice. But the argument, reduced to 
bold terms, is that men will not do a good job 
for the commonwealth unless heavily rewarded 
with money and special privileges. While this, 
we may believe, is true for the constituents for 
which the Times permits itself to speak, we 
may consider oursleves fortunate that the same 
mode of reasoning does not actuate the men of 
our armed forces, our farmers and our factory 








nist Alliance Use Racial 


The Weathercocks 


Libération, the “Organ of the United Re- 

sistance Movements” of France, in a recent issue 
writes: “They are now great industrialists. 
great bankers and generals with their stars 
and war-school certificates about which they do 
not even laugh ... now they all want to join 
the resistance movement. They advise people 
from now on to follow their instructions. 
But the people knows its generals who could 
not conduct war, its industrialists who sold 
themselves to German concerns, and its officials 
raised by a Republic which rushed into Fascism. 
The people has seen the bankruptcy of this 
elite. That is why we want a little modesty.” 
(Quoted by the Swiss St. Galler Tageblatt of 
August 9th.) 


Evening Bulletin, a conservative newspaper and 1941. when the Communists were co- 
with the largest circulation in Philadelphia, felt cperating with Hitler and attempting to prevent 
it necessary to call on Mayor Bernard Samuel. American preparedness, he had stumped the 
the Republican candidate to repudiate the country with warnings of the impending attack 
smears. by the Nazis and the Japanese. He emphasized 
Instead, County Commissioner Morton Witkin, that he had fought against the Hitlerites “since 
a machine stooge, made a public address, with the day they existed,” and said “the unfor- 
Mayor Samuel present, in which he repeated givable sig against the spirit of America is the 
the smears and offered some new ones (supplied, sin of stirring up race hatred.” 
it is suspected, by Communist sources). Among “The little men of our City Hall,” he said in 
other things, Witkin said that Bullitt, while a vigorous address, “who are attempting to 
Ambassador to France in 1940, had disobeyed profiteer on race hatred in order to hang on 
instructions from Secretary of State Cordell to the jobs which they fill so badly, have for- 
Hull ordering him to leave Paris before the feited all right to call themselves Republican 
Nazis entered. Witkin also revived the charge by making their unholy alliance with the Fifth 
that Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson had Columnists who call themselves the American 
said Bullitt ‘does not serve the interests of his Communists.” 
country,” Aside from 
Immediately, Bullitt replied that he had innuendos, the Communists have an “inde- F. Cerny was executed at Prague on July 1st 
stayed in Paris on explicit instruction from pendent” candidate in the field to help out the The only charge against him was that he had 
Secretary Hull and President Roosevelt, and Republicans. Jules C. Abercaught, who insists helped Jews who were living illegally in Prere 
that stimson had stated the quotation at- he is a Democrat, is in the race with the avowed in order not to be deported. i = 
tributed tq him was without foundation. Further, aim of winning labor votes from Bullitt—in A Polish miner working in Belgium who had 
Bullitt was able to point to the fact that no other words, of making sure that Mayor Saiuel, helped Russian prisoners of war to escape was 
American except President Roosevelt had been the Republican candidate, is elected. .Since a sentenced to five vears’ penal servitude by a 
so bitterly and frequently attacked by Nazi few hundred votes may well decide the election, German military court in Liege at the end of 
propagandists as Bullitt. And he punctured the the sinister importance of the Communist July. He was taken to Germany. 
Communist attacks on him as pro-Nazi and strategy is evident. It recalls their cooperation In Bremen the arrest of a member of the 
anti-United Nations by recalling that in 1940 with the Nazis in pre-Hitler Germany. Nazi Party was announced by the police at the 
end of July. His offense was to have called 
upon passengers in a tramcar to come to the 


Missouri ClO Parley Rebufts aff + Tern women onetime 
“Left-Wing” Attempt at Control 


spreading false rumors and Solidarity 


Bombs, Bosses, Workers 
The leaders of the German Nazi Party have 
since 1936 equipped their town and country 


By ALBERT GLADSTONE action in this state, which has as faney a set residences with bomb- and gas-proof shelters. 
JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—The fifth oa of me geen Congressmen, according to their For the workers, however, very little was done 
iargest state convention of the CIO in the State [&COT@: aS any state outside of the deep South. to ensure protection against air vaids. Thus 


The action of the convention in repudiating the Berlin correspondent of the Svenska Mor- 
inything bordering on Communist political genposten reported from Hamburg on August 
control was reflected in other actions by the 15th that in some of the working-class quarters 
convention which inc!uded the rejection in the of that town, e.g., Hammerbrook, there were 
Resolutions Committee of the hackneyed propa- no air-raid shelters at all and that the public 
ganda Second Front resolution. shelters provided in other parts of the town 
were not proof against the effects of heat, so 


of Missouri met here at the end of September 
and registered the growth of the Industrial 
Union Movement in this state to over 100,000 
members, 

While mobilization for political action, witl 
un eye to the now sitting State Constitutional 
Convention and Congressional elections of 1944 
comprised the most important general business 


Political attention will be concentrated on the 
State Constitutional Convention, which displayed 
an early reactionary temper by the election of 
un anti-Néw Deal Democrat withthe aid of 
Republican votes, in the person of Robert Blake, 


of the convention, one of its most substantia! 
accomplishments was the defeat of a drive fon 
control of key posts in the State of Missouri. 
ind therefore in the political action set-up, by 
Communist Party forces operating through the 
strong Electrical and Radio Workers local 
centering in 


ittorney for the Internationai Shoe Company. 
malignant and relentless shoe manufacturing 
viant with headquarters in St. Louis. 





The convention condemned police brutality in 
St. Louis. The fourth term for Roosevelt was 
pproved, and in contra-distinetion to the actior 


Louis. 
These locals are like any mass organization: 
f no political color, but are dominated by 




















vroup of Stalinists under the very capable . the Executive Council of he AFL, the con- ~ , " 
leadership of Wm. Sentner. district head of ray ¥ unanimously resolved for the repeal of mss * 
the U. E. in this section and one of the organ- the Chinese Exclusion Act. 3 (Sa | ook 
izers of the drive which ousted Jim Carey from rhe outcome of the election of officers at yy re . “ 
the presidency of the Electrical Workers. Unde the State CIO Convention is expected to ae % 
Sentner’s leadership, the Communist-led forces have some bearing on a reported intention _ ai 3 
to take over strategic posts of Vic of Sidney Hillman to appoint Wm. Sentner § re > si 
mt and Secretary-Treasure: of the Electrical and Radio Workers as SORT OT Tl, ys % 
ike dalla dees’ Mais al Bw eck Regional Director of C1O Political Action Be crite Se a8 i %* \) % 
e-elected J Davis the Aute Werke for the states of Missouri, Kansas and 4 A i Qe 
I 10 is treas and elected Way Arkansas, ok “fhe a 
] f ti holesale and Retail Employees A state-wide mference of CIO union rey ee \ . 
! U. I indidate f vice-president. The esentative ith Sidney Hillman for late this e coe ee 
esident of the State Council. Llovd MeBrid nonth to reve lecision and make othe : 2 ; he Se ; i 
f the Steel Workers, was unopposed from any plans has now stponed until after th ay ‘ = uaak- § 
de. but is subject to early Army call, making tional CIO conv Re 
e \V presidency post very important. oa ‘ 
The defeat of the Communist U. E. bloe’s ; tP ' ‘ 
ive for power was an essential preliminary BACK THE ATTACK— See ee es 
o any real mobilization of the CIO for political BUY WAR BONDS “Woe is me... woe is me" 





The Underground Fights 


that the occupants had to flee from these utility 
air-raid shelters in the midst of the raid. 
Eyewitness Report—Oswiecim = 
Concentration Camp 

A Polish worker engaged by the Germans as 
a builder to work in the Oswiecim Concentra- 
tion Camp has described conditions under which 
the occupants of the camp have to live. He says: 

“The camp was arranged to house some tens 
of thousands of prisoners in the former bar- 
racks of the 73rd Polish Infantry Regiment; 
new barracks were built adjoining them for 
Jewish and Russian prisoners of war. The camp 
is guarded and commanded by SS troops. 

Political prisoners were mostly Poles and 
Czechs. They were housed 200 to 400 in a bar- 
rack. Nobody received blankets or palliasses. 
They slept naked to preserve their underwear, 
as no new suits were issued. The food con- 
sisted of about 10 grams of bread daily and 
tin of soup thrice daily for two men. The 
prisoners’ day started at 5 a. m. After reveille 
there was an hour’s drill, then breakfast at 
7 a. m., and then the prisoners went to work. 
Work lasted from 7 a. m. to noon and then 
from 1 p. m. to 7 p. m., regardless of holidays, 
Sundays or weather. Penal squads worked at 
night. They were allotted the heaviest work, 
such as digging and carrying stones. All con- 
versations during working hours was forbidden, 
and there was not the slightest chance of com- 
municating with free workers like myself. 
Penal squads were composed chiefly ot doctors, 
engineers, priests, officers and any prisoners 
who had tried to escape or tried passive re- 
sistance. Penal squads were composed of 100 
men guarded by SS troops. 

‘Russian prisoners of war were machine- 
gunned for any infringement of regulations. 
Jewish prisoners were electrocuted. 

“A special category of prisoners was held 
in underground cells. in which they can only 
assume a_ sitting position. There were no 
ventilators or windows. Only water was given 
to such prisoners. Nobody survived such an 
ordeal longer than a week. 

“The people of the Oswiecim village and the 
neighborhood relate that prisoners are used for 
vas and bacterial experiments. 

“Sometimes a prisoner escaped. In such cases, 
every tenth man in his squad is shot and the 
rest compelled to sleep on their stomachs for 
several nights with their hands extended over 
their heads.” 

Candle Trick Angers Nazis 

Until they made a closer study of the Paschal 
candle in the Cathedral of St. Rombaut at 
Mechlin, Beligum, Gestapo agents saw nothing 
unusual about the number of persons lingering 
about this particular taper which Cardinal Van 
toey had blessed on Holy Saturday. 

Belgian worshipers always were lingering 
about, reading the Latin inscriptions again and 
again. Sometimes they exchanged sly smiles 
with one another. and sometimes they drew long 





breaths and ambled away as if given new 
strength in the midst of their Nazi domination. 

Then the Gestapo agents read one Latin 
inscription for themselves—and promptly be- 
ean hunting the author. In its dignified scroll 
letters, the inscription carried a message of 
resistance to the Germans, rejoicing at the de- 
feats suffered by the Nazis and hoping for 


speedy liberation 
Word now reaches London by underground 
svurces that the Germans have put a two-year 
jail sentence upon Canon von Fuerstenberg 
master of ceremonies at Mechlin Cathedral, 
charging him with having written the text. 
‘ 
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The Home Gront © 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
New Yorker Speaks Well of South 


HAT ‘southern notion that we Northerners love to pummel 
Dixieland about lynchings and chain-gangs and polli-tax laws 
Any Georgia blonde in Greenwich Village 
with a dying gasp in her voice could tel! you that. If there is any 
part of this land we really love, it is the section down toward the 
Gulf. And, most of all, what we like is to say pleasant things 
about it. Well, today I have my chance, and watch me make use 


is simply cockeyed. 


of it. This column is about the State of Georgia. 


The last time I was down there, Ellis Arnall was just starting 
on his road to the governorship. We were so glad to see him lick 
Gene Talmadge that we were all ready to hope for good things. 
Since then, I have followed the record only sketchily. Today I can 
report that Georgia prisons, one of the rottenest spots in the state, 


are in a fair way to be cleaned up. 


The Governor went about this business in a direct and effective 
yay. A commission reported the situation, he called a_ special 
session of the legislature and got enabling legislation in one-two- 
three order. Without waiting to draw breath, he appointed Wiley 
L. Moore as Director of Corrections. There is one funny thing 


about this appointment and the advance publicity through which 
the Governor and his friends are putting it over. Mr. Moore is 


Past President of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and has a 
hand in a lot of big business concerns down there. The point is 
that he is being put over—not as a milk-and-water reformer—but 
as a practical businessman. There will be no nonsepse about all 
this. Efficiency is to be put into the business of running prisons 
and dealing with prisoners. That’s something, by cracky, that 
we are all for. 

But don’t get me wrong and don’t get the Governor wrong. 
This is probably the best possible way to put over such a change. 
And Director of Corrections Moore is going slapbang into reforms 
without calling them that. All highway prison camps are ordered 
closed at once. That is certainly good business. Those open-air 
penitentiaries were always bad publicity. Seeing half-witted guards 
with guns pointed at a lot of poor devils building a road was enough 
to turn a tourist’s stomach. And you might see something worse. 
You might pass on a Sunday and see black and white prisoners 
chained together and spending their leisure turning from side to 
side to ease their aches. Well, that will be ended. Prisoners will be 
put in what is called the modern prison plant in Tattnall County. 

Then, too, all leg-irons are to be immediately removed. This 
should make for efficiency. A man in leg-irons is surely worth 
less to the State of Georgia than one with free use of his legs. 





And Director Moore promises to hire “plenty of alert, high-type 
guards—not the old pot-bellied, tobacco-chewing shot-gun men.” 
Then, too, a radio loud-speaker is to be placed in every cell block, 
“by which the prisoners may listen to news broadcasts and keep 
informed on outside events.” The new Director shows his spirit 
by saying he is going to put in these loud-speakers right now, 
“even if I have to buy them out of my own pocket.” 

The prisofiers are all to be put to work in mills and on state 
farms—but not just to make or save money for the state. They 
freedom. “We are 


are to be taught trades and so prepared for 
opening the doors,” says Mr. Moore, “through which those who 
prove worthy can return to useful citizenship.” It all sounds fine. 
Northerners unite in the hope that it will turn out to be as fine 
as it sounds. And, in the meantime, we don’t mind being told 
over and over again that Wiley L. Moore is a successful business- 
man and that there will be no nonsense about his administration. 
The poor chaps who have the leg-irons knocked off will care 
as little. 
ih * 
He Ravished a Tire 
ONVICTED by a jury of white 
Screws of Baker County, a deputy and a policeman have been 
condemned to three years’ imprisonment and 
thousand dollar fines.. This is history. All that the three men did 
was to kill a Negro. This Negro. Robert Hall, had been accused 
of stealing an automobile tire. Completely lacking in humility, 
the man talked of getting a lawyer. So the Sheriff sent his men 
after him. When Bobby—of course, they called him Bobby, not 
Mr. Hall—was taken from the car which brought him to the jail, 
the Sheriff and his men fell on him with blackjacks and whips. 
But they overdid their job. Soon t} jailers reported that the 
prisoner was “in bad shape.” The Sheriff had him sent to a hospital 


all of the expenses. But—tough 


neighbors, Sheriff M. Claude 


payment of 


and generously offered to pay 
luck!—that night the man died. A sheriff’s life is not a happy one. 


Physicians testified that Robert Hall had died of concussion 
of the brain and friction burns. Witnesse erted that the Sheriff 
had declared: “That damned nigger has lived long enough.” The 
jury believed the witnesses and returned a verdict of guilty. The 
charge had been violation of the civil liberties statutes. The penal- 
ties imposed are the maximum for this crime. 

The Atlanta Journal, in its issue of October 10th, publishes an 
editorial about this series of events that 
in the North. Here is a part of it: “The case was tried in a federal 
court in Albany; the jurors were white residents of the juris- 
diction. It is to be assumed that their verdict 
the light of the evidence and testimony 
tion, The Journal expresses its gratification at the outcome of 


deserves wide circulation 


was a just finding in 


presented. On that assump- 


the case. 
“Georgia Justice must become a synonym for equal justice to 
all, colored or white, humble or mighty. This, we believe, is the 
f ai 


opinion and determination of all good citizens. 


“There is but one feeling such citizens can have about the 


Albany trial. The three officers of the law who brought about the 
death: of the Negro within their keeping should be thankful they 
escaped an indictment and a punishme keeping with the 


gravity of the crime.” 


Georgia Labor and Politics 


N the Atlanta Constitution of Gctober 7th, Ralph MeGill runs a 
should take so ort of prize for realism. It 
gives the substance of a : ith W. L. Ferrell, until 
recently President of the Savannah (Ga.) Trades and Labor 
Assembly (AFL). Perhaps f that Mr. Ferrell is head of 
the local the Electrical Work« will shed some light on his 
views. The burder P his tl gnt iat “the floaters” are not 


column that 


much, that had better not count on 


them for 

“If it were 
McGill 
plants would 
the unior ‘ 
I imagine that about 
vote....If Mr. Roosevelt 
that vote. He will get ganized labor, too.” Y set the 
These war w s may belong to the n, but they are 
“floaters.” T! ey don’ 4 ll’ hi! 


Ferrell said to Ralph 
“I'd say that hal ' this floating group in all the war 
nterested in 
their , ae 
be able to 


1 . 
ine-tenths ol 


Add this note about tax: “You a lot of our regular 
members. They aren't registered. We 
get them to register, y of them would have to pay $15.00 


to get in good standing, an 


campaign to 


ulline teet} get them to 


get registered and eligible 


rawford’s North Africa Report 


By HARRY D. GIDEONSE 


[Dr. Gideonse, President of Brooklyn College, returned recently from England, where he in- 
vestigated, among other subjects, the French political situation. His article on that subject 
appeared in The New Leader, August 21, 1943.] 


REPORT ON NORTH AFRICA, By Kenneth 


Crawford. Farrar and Rinehart 


ENNETH CRAWFORD went to North Africa in the spring of 1943 as a reporter 
for PM. He returned to resign from his position on the paper’s staff, and to write 
and publish “Report on North Africa” based on his unpublished dispatches for PM. 


The innocents at home who edit PM must have shivered at the confirmation of 
the wisdom of our strategy and diplomacy in North Africa which were supplied by 
their chosen correspondent abroad. Forced to chgose between the facts submitted by 
their own reporter and the Soviet-Gaullist fiction which has been spouting from all 
the Kremlin geysers since it became a major objective to discredit American influence 
on the peace, they made the charateristic decision to discredit the man who dared to 


report the truth. Crawford is now—in Max 
Lerner’s language—a “disillusioned liberal” en- 
gaged in “political sniping.” (Marginal query by 
this reviewer: is there any special virtue in being 
an “illusioned” liberal?) 

‘Report on North Africa” is a first class job 
of reporting and of analysis. It is full of human 
interest detail and sophisticated in its interpreta- 
tion—and it suggests that the major difficulty in 
our North African episode arose because of the 
predominance of military reporters and the ab- 
sence of reporters accustomed to find their way 
in an opaque political atmosphere of intrigue and 
character assassination. 

Aimerican reporters found Algiers full of Com- 
munist-Gaullist intrigue. Twenty-seven commu- 
nist deputies and hundreds of their followers had 
gravitated toward the city after their release 
from detention camps and in this synthetic at- 
mosphere only a_ politically allergic reporter 
would have been able to sift democratic wheat 
from totalitarian chaff. Most of our reporters 
were excellent on the military phases of the war, 
and they were very poor in their ideological 
armament. The result ‘was bad, confusing pub- 
licity for American Officials at home,” who could 
not “openly question deGaulle’s motives without 
exposing themselves to the accusation of traduc- 
ing an Ally,” and who could not explain frankly 
how slender the resources of the Anglo-American 
expedition were without endangering vital mili- 
tary interests. 

Crawford has some very fine pages on the re- 
porting of the war—pages which reflect all the 
difficulties of a free and democratic people at war 
with totalitarian enemies, and with totalitarian 
allies who do not hesitate to use free institutions 
for their own purposes: 

“Army censors could not permit correspondents 
to say, in those first few weeks, that the Amer- 
3ritish armies in North Africa were 
too small for the job at hand and in no condition 
to take on the additional job of fightmg the 
French colonials. Neither could the censors per- 
mit it to be said that Darlan seemed to have 
the only spike that could be rammed into all 
French guns immediately, 

“Total war is fought with political as well as 
physical weapons. For the democracies, trying to 


ican and 





maintain freedom of the press and still hold 
their own on the propaganda front, this creates 
a delicate policy problem. It also creates a per- 
sonal problem for any reporter who is sensitive 
to his responsibilities: he must not mislead his 
readers, yet he must not disclose military secrets 
or gum up his nation’s psychological warfare line. 
At times he must bury his reportorial instincts 
under a sense of obligation to his side, to the 
United Nations. North Africa, at the inception 
of the campaign, was an assignment for ex- 
perienced reporters, full of wisdom and ulcers. 
But the life was something most of them couldn’t 
have stood for very long.” 

Needless to add for. readers of the American 
press during these crucial months: the Kremlin 
boys did not feel themselves bound by such deli- 
cate considerations and during the days when 
others were governed by professional or military 
restrictions, they poured out a flow of Gaullist- 
Communist interpretation which helps to explain 
Churehill’s remark that of all the crosses he bore, 
the Cross of Lorraine was the heaviest. 

Crawford’s book is extremely readable. It is 
full of humor, contains vivid sketehes of Nogues 
(whose wife is Jewish), Darlan, Peyrouton, Le- 
maigre-Dubreuil (who became a Gaullist: beeause 
it was the best way to express his anti-American 
sentiment), Robert Murphy and Giraud. Readers 
who have been guided in their thinking about our 
State Department by the “liberal weeklies” will 
find the detail as well as the over-all picture very 
disturbing. More sophisticated liberals—not quite 
so “illusioned’’—will recognize a familiar totali- 
tarian pattern with new stage settings and a 
green batch of innocents. 

If a personal note is permissible, I might add 
that I had to struggle last summer through a 
similar haze of misrepresentation and deliber- 
ately created confusion, when I sought some 
clarity regarding the French situation in London. 
It was therefore particularly gratifying to see 
a competent liberal journalist like Crawford 
arrive at substantially similar conclusions when 
he was faced in North Africa with the task of 
fitting another batch of the missing parts of the 
puzzle together. 

La yérité est en marche. 


Men Who Plan the Future 


By EDWARD FIESS 

EDUCATION AND THE UNITED NATIONS. 
A Report of a Joint Commission of the Council 

for Education in World Citizenship and the 
London International Assembly. Published by 
the American Public Affairs. 


112 pages. 


Council on 


ERE is a pamphlet to start one thinking about 

that post-war world. The Council for Educa- 
tion in World Citizenship is “a council of rep- 
resentatives appointed by each of the British as- 
sociations of local education authorities and 
teachers,” as the Foreword tells us. ‘The London 
International Assembly is an unofficial assembly 
of people from all the United Nations.” Delegates 
from both bodies formed the Joint Commission of 
fifty-six. 

Professor Gilbert Murray, Chairman, wrote the 
Foreword and Professor C. W. Judd, Secretary, 
drafted the report. Professor Murray notes, “Al- 
though the U.S.S.R. is represented by observers 
in the Assembly, we were not able to secure 
participation of any Soviet representatives in our 
inquiry.” 

For the most part, readers will find nothing 
new in the survey of education in the occupied 
countries. The shameful tales of the destruction 
of the Louvain library and of the whole Nazi 
regime of regimentation and terror are already 
known. But many may not realize that the actual 
school buildings and libraries of Greece and 
Poland have been almost wholly destroyed, so 
that > entire educational systems of those 
countries will have be built up literally from 
the devastated earth. 

In comparison, the libraries and facilities o 
France, Holland, Denmark, and Norway have 
Men and women interested 
Europe may ponder 
this conclusion: “It is therefore mainly in Wes- 


been hardly touched. 
n post-graduate study in 


tern and Northern Europe that any serious re- 
search work is likely to be possible in Europe for 
some years.’’ Those eager for news of German- 
occupied Russia will find that conditions there 
are summarized in two pages of excerpts from 
the Molotov Notes on German Atrocities. 


The chapter on education in the enemy coun- 
tries takes Germany as the typical country and 
has no direct discussion of either Italy or Japan. 
Here is the most controversial and urgent issue 
of all. (In passing, we note that the Educational 
Policies Commission, an American body formed 
by the N.E.A. and the American Association of 
School Administrators, has reached conclusions 

d yet with so much firmness in principle. 


I consider the report on the experiences of the 
and the young teacher a classical document 
certain features of Germany’s culture.. The 

later chapters, dealing with the last years of 
the German republic, do not perhaps have the 
same original quality. William Hubben was 
perhaps too much on the periphery of the events. 
Even these chapters are of value, because they 
show the observations of a man who was prima- 
rily a religious seeker and not a political activist. 
It makes very interesting reading to see how 
the Social Democratic village teacher joined the 
Quakers without giving up his basic Social 
Democratic ideas. 

In 1933, Hubben and his family left Germany 
for this country, because his conscience made it 
impossible for him to teach in a Hitler school. 
The Hubbens left Germany penniless with a 
philosophy which is the only reasonable one for a 
efugee: “It is the future that counts. Only the 
future.” 

The former German village teacher, long since 
an American citizen, is now an outstanding per- 
sonality in the educational work of the Quakers 
n this country. 


Social Science Books 


A LARGE number of worthwhile and interest- 

ing books are published each year that rarely 
find their way into the regular book channels. 
Most of these are not “commercial,” so that the 


regular houses rarely publish them. Some of 


ese books are PhD theses, books with prosaic 
titles and narrow yet often they contair 
penetrating material on our society and interest- 
scholars, which, 
Ie 

ely 
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found 
lishers, 
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two editions, one 
cloth bour rd and usually a 
dollar 
Honorary Deg 
Abuse, by Stephen ler, 
a “buried” PhD which in its quiet way 


Their Use and 
ct example of 
sheds an im nanners and 
morals of ou ciety irs is a democratic 


society, but honors, whether it 


be Grand and Benevolent Leader of the Moose 
to the stately LLD of Harvard. American uni- 
versities are part of the process and Dr. Epler 
traces the chase for American Honorifics among 
politicians and businessmen. Dr. Epler found 
that only one labor leader, William Green, had 
ver been offered an honorary degree. The book 
contains some wonderful cartoons that effectively 
atirize the higher education process. 

Our age is reviving an interest in the myth 
and the messiah. In times of insecurity and up- 
search for leaders who offer 
security; in an era of mass education, people look 
for a unifying idea to which they can cling. The 
American Council on Public Affairs has just 
published Professor Wilson Wallis’ new study on 
Messiahs, incorporating material from an earlier 
ook, which traces the attitudes towards Mes- 
Egyptian and Hebrew, and the role 
Messiah in modern times. 


heaval, people 


hs held 


Dr. Philip Newman’s study of Labor Legisla- 
tion in New Jersey, is, as Dr. Charles A. Beard 
noted in his introduction, a “treatment of the 
American labor movement that is detailed 
and anchored in the social circumstances of its 
rise and growth.” s a valuable handbook that 
complements the more general studies of the 
labor movement in America. D. B. 


The Color Line 


{[Mr. Matthew Low is ill. He will resume his column next week.]} 


By MILTON R. KONVITZ 

OME WEEKS AGO, NEW YORK CITY WITNESSED ITS 

sixth great clash involving the Negro. The first was in 1712, 
the second in 1741, the third in 1863, the fourth in 1900, the fifth 
in 1935, and the sixth in the early hours of August 2, 1943. 

It is not, however, of the Harlem riot that I wish to write, but 
of the: reflections thereon of Arthur Krock, as set forth in his 
editorial column ir “The New York Times” on August 3rd. In the 
formation of public opinion, Mr. Krock’s views may be assumed to 
play an important part. In years to come people will forget the 
riot of 1943, as they have forgotten the other riots, but they may 
not lose the point of view expressed by Mr. Krock. 

Mr.. Krock’s central thought seems to be this: a majority of 
white people desire to live apart from the Negro; they want sepa- 
ration in public and private agencies and facilities; their feeling 
about the Negro is one of the “facts of nature”; and most Negroes 
are quite willing to leave things as they are, but their radical 
leaders stir them up to revolutionary frenzy. 

(1) In a constitutional democracy, an argument that a majority 
of the people want this or that is not a certification of ultimate 
validity; for the foundation of a constitutional democracy is the 
proposition that there are limits to the ends that a majority may 
wish to achieve. The minority has rights which no majority may 
legitimately deny. Here is an example: time and again a majority 
of people in a state or municipality have attempted to eurb the 
activities of a smail, despised sect, the Jehovah’s Witnesses, and 
the people’s representatives have adopted legislation accordingly. 
The United States Supreme Court has repeatedly held that these 
acts of the majori constitutional. Another example: the 
City of Louisville, Ky., wanted the Negroes to live in ghettoes; 
the city legislative body adopted an ordinance barring Negroes 
from residing in certain zones. The United States Supreme Court 
held the ordinance unconstitutional. 

This is what a constitutional democracy, a Bill of Rights, means. 
The alternative is some species of totalitarianism. 

Admitting then, for the sake of the argument, that a majority 
of our white citizens want segregation for the Negro, it is apparent 
that, within the framework of our political institutions, this fact 
cannot be given the dignity of an ultimate political truth, for the 
quesion remains if this wish of the majority is entitled to legal 
sanction. 

One may go one step further. Assuming that this wish of the 
majority has constitutional sanction, has not the affected minority 
the right to agitate freely for a change in the Constitution, through 
amendment or decision? When Lincoln was told of the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott Case, he said it was his 
duty to obey the Court’s mandate, but his right at the same time 
to agitate for a change. 

(2) Mr. Krock maintains that when Negro leaders ery for 
changes, the effect is to stir up deep feelings in the hearts of 
Negroes, which leads to trouble. 

It may be true that legal defense and educational activities on 
the part of the National Association for the Advaneement of 
Colored People and the National Urban League do contribute to 
an intensification of feelings and passions; but this, too, is net a 
fact of ultimate political value, for the question remains, should 
Negroes quietly suffer wrongs and injustices, rather than seek 
vindication of rights? 


| Bgl US LOOK AT SEVERAL PRACTICAL SITUATIONS: 

(a) Three Negro soldiers were convicted of raping a white 
woman. On a review of the facts, the NAACP concluded that the 
men were innocent and that race prejudice was not absent from 
the prosecution. They took the case to the United States Supreme 
Court and won a reversal on the ground that the trial court lacked 
jurisdiction. The case was featured in the Negro press. Now, this 
publicity probably contributed to an intensification of feelings. 
Should the Negroes have suffered quietly the judicial murder of 
the defendants? ‘ 

(b) In Texas, as in some other southern states, only white 
persons may vote in primary elections, and in these one-party 
states nomination in the primary is equivalent to election. The 
NAACP has succeeded in getting the Supreme Court to consent 


to a consideration of this situation, and the case will be argued 
this fall. Of course, Negroes throughout the country are watching 
this case with keen interest. Perhaps this case also contributes 
to an intensification of feelings. Can any one fairly blame the 
Negroes for taking the case to the Supreme Court? Does not the 
guilt lie rather with those who have created and are protecting 
this form of disfranchisement? 

(c) The Ohio Civil Rights Act, like the New York Act, pro- 
vides that no one may be refused service in a retail store on 
account of his religion or color. A Negro was denied such service. 
he has brought an action under the Act. It is a test case. Negroes 
throughout the country will watch the case. Perhaps this, too, 
will lead to an intensification of feelings. But shall the aggrieved 
Negro be blamed for attempting to vindicate his statutory right 
in a legal forum? 

(3) There would be better understanding of the Negro’s posi- 
tion if people more keenly realized the plight of the Negro in the 
pattern of exclusion and segregation. 

Not being a Negro myself, 1 wanted to find out what it means 
to be one. Before the gasoline-rationi: g days, for two suecessive 
summers I undertook automobile trips with a Negro man and his 
wife, old friends of mine. 


OR SEVERAL WEEKS ON EACH OCCASION I LIVED AS 
A NEGRO. Bei e, it Was a harrowing experience. My 
reaction was perha} pecially keen because, as a Jew, I could 
live through the expe ices of the Jews in Nazi Germany. Before 
we even left New Jersey, our tragic experiences began. We stopped 
caters to truek drivers 
and other transients. We were the only patrons in the place; 
but the waiters ignored us. 
In Baltimore we spent a 


place that would admit us. 


for breakfast in a wayside luncheon 


i looking for a clean 
nally we went to the Negro Y.W.C.A., 
and the director kindly took us to a lunchroom operated by Negroes. 
Among white persons it would be considered a fourth or fifth 
rate lunchroom; among the Baltimore Negroes it was the best 
they had to offer. (Inci 
3altimore where a doorm 


One night we 
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there sre department stores in 

ells them they will not be admited.) 
irseives looking for sleeping quarters 
the road near Washington. For two or three hours I stopped 
l after place looking for rooms or outside cabins. I told the 
t that there were a Negro man and his wife, too. 

After midnight we finally got to a place 
he accommodated u n Pennsylvania we 
: t would serve 
ad leprosy. 

t and an ample 
erness, I stopped na small yp on the road, had 
] friends, and 
sre were people 
»bserve the 
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How to Reduce Racial Tension — 


Repeal of Chinese Exclusion Laws — 
A Test for U. S. Democracy 


By MONROE SWEETLAND 
Nationa! Director, CIO War Relief 
Ago YAMADA, one of Tokyo’s well-known 
commentators, waxed furious than 
usual on June 11; he was nettled by the prospect 
that the United States might repeal the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, and take away his trump 
propaganda card. 
“To repeal the Chinese Exclusion law seems 
destined to end in a poor comedy,” Yamada 


more 





declaimed. “All the wooing and other amorous 
advances are. being made by the agents of 
Chungking. Washington, on the contrary, is 


indifferent, embarrassed and annoyed with the 
whole business. 

“The astute rulers of America do not hesitate 
to abuse those high ideals which were cherished 
by the founders of the United States and are 
still being venerated by the little people of 
America. 

“To Mr. 
ing of equality, humanity and democrcy is only 
political expedience, designed to encourage their 
allies at Chungking to shed the blood of their 
people.” 

American super-patriots, as usual, played into 
the hands of the Yamada. He reported 
that “The Congress of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution a few days ago submitted to 
the Senate’s [House—ed.! Immigration and Nat- 
uralisation Committee a resolution strongly op- 
posing the idea of repealing the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Law. The idea of putting those ideals 
into practice would be to those American aris- 


toosevelt and his clique the preach- 


alert 


tocrats an unpardonable desecration of thei 
nobility. But the patriotic Chinese are de- 
termined to clean out their country of the 


baneful influence of Washington and its agents 
who destroy their country.” 


Exclusion—an Insult 

YEAR ago now Wendell Willkie 

from his round-the-world flight in which he 

convinced himself that we all live in "one 
world.” He told us in his report to the nation 
that everywhere in the Orient, and most of 
all in China, he found a great reservoir of 
good will toward the United States. But he 
warned us that there were serious leaks in that 
reservoir which had to be plugged if we were 
to be sure of friendship in China. 

One of those leaks was plugged when we sur- 
rendered our offensive extra-territoriality priv- 
ileges. But to some extent the Japanese can- 
celled out the effect of this by pointing out that 
the United States Britain gave away 
nothing we hadn’t already lost, since Japanese- 
occupation had long since wiped out our priv- 
ileges anyway. 

But the one great vent in this reservoir 
of good will is the insulting, obsolete, and 
inexcusable Chinese Exclusion Act. Every 
day that it is left open, we furnish a faciual 
base for Japanese anti-American propa- 
ganda—almost the only effective point re- 


returned 





and 


maining to them, but one which is a_ per- 
sonal offense to every living Chinese 
citizen. 

For many years American liberals have op- 


posed the Oriental Exclusion Acts as unsound, 


unjustified, gratuitous insults to the proud and 


friendly nations of the Orient, and to China, 
India and the Philippines in particular. 
The first Chinese exclusion acts were en- 


acted during the “‘coolie labor” hysteria of the 
Our great transcontinental 
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deserts and mountains. They were brought 
here largely against their will and paid mis- 
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ommittee on Lmmirra 


lization last May, and its press and Legislative 
Committee have led out strongly for repeal. 

Although the AFL Executive Council has 
clung to its traditional anti-Chinese position, 
large and influential sections of the AFL have 
endorsed repeal, including the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union and, in Au- 
gust of this year, the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor convention, AFL’s largest re- 
gional unit. 


Sven among the “patriotic” organizations 
E g tl patrioti rganization 
there has been a rapid about-face as some 


of the more responsible leaders faced the im- 
plicationos of blind adherence to their anti-im- 
migrant tradition. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars at their California State convention, where 
the issue has always been hottest, reversed 
their time-worn policy, and strongly endorsed 
repeal of Chinese Exclusion. 

Even the California Department of the Amer- 
ican Legion, after a spirited debate at their 
annual conclave in early August, declared in a 
resolution that it “hereby urges enactment by 


the Congress of a bill repealing the Chinese 
Exclusion Law, and it urges upon the next 
national convention of the American Legion 
that it adopt a like resolution.” The Massa- 


chnusetts Legion drafted a similar resolution 
early in September. 

There is strong evidence that West Coast 
sentiment has softened toward the Chinese, and 
that repeal of the Act will be supported by 


most Americans in the areas where the Chinese 


have been concentrated. The San _ Francisco 
Chronicle, leader of the campaign for four 
decades to bar all Oriental immigration, has 


reversed its position and warmly endorsed re- 
peal of the Acts it originally promoted. Like- 
wise the most influential publication in the 
Northwest, the conservative Republican Port- 
lund Oregonian, as well as the Oregon Journal, 
and the Los Angeles Daily News, have edi- 
torially espoused repeal. ‘ 
West Coast Congressmen, who would perhaps 
be first to reflect regional sentiment, have been 


leaders in advocating repeal, just as their pre- 
decessors from the same districts led the fight 
for Exclusion legislation in years past. Con- 
gressman Warren Magnusson of the Seattle- 
3remerton District introduced one of the early 
bills for repeal. The only Pacific Coast Con- 
gressman on the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization is conservative Lowell Stock- 
man (R) of the eastern Oregon wheat country, 
and he has been an outspoken advocate of re- 
peal. Congressmen Will Rogers, Jr., John H. 
Tolan, and James Rolph, Jr., of California, as 
well as Delegate Joseph Farrington of Hawaii, 
have already supported the repeal forces. Con- 
gressman Ward Johnson of California is the 
cnly Coast Congressman to date who has taken 
» stand opposing repeal. 


Fortunately the campaign against the Ex- 
clusion Act has not become embroiled in par- 
tisan politics. Its strongest advocates in the 


House include Republicans Walter Judd (Min- 
nesota), Francis Bolton (Ohio), Noah Mason 
(Illinois), and Clare Luce (Connecticut); the 
Democratic advocates include Samuel Dickstein 
(New York), Chairman of the Committee, Ed 
Gossett (Texas), John Lesinski (Michigan), 
John McCormack (Massachusetts), James) Cur- 
ley (Massachusetts) and Martin Kennedy (New 
York). Senatorial sentiment will probably not 
be plumbed until the House has acted. 

On September 1 the San Francisco County 
Soard of Supervisors, speaking for the people 
who were the wellspring of exclusion sentiment 
fifty years ago, adopted a vigorous resolu- 
tion asking repeal of the Exclusion Acts, and 
for the admittance of Chinese on quota. 

Admiral H. E. Yarnell, for years Commander 
of the Asiatic Fleet, appeared before the House 
Committee and pleaded with them to repeal tne 
anti-Chinese exclusion laws. Said the admiral: 
“There are other means (than military) of 
strengthening the determination of the Chinese 
people to fight-on until real and adequate as- 
can be given. The most effective 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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A Concrete Program of Action 


By A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
RAce RIOTS, like wars, are disastrous. It is estimated that five million dollars 
worth of ddmage alone was done in Harlem in the recent riot on August First; 
hundreds of persons were injured and a few lives lost. In Detroit thirty-eight persons 


were killed and there was considerable property damage. 


One hundred seventy 


thousand man-hours were lost in the first three days of Mobile’s riot and a mil- 
lion lost in the Detroit riot. Five hundred families of war workers were rendered 
homeless in Beaumont, with the destruction of vital war materials, the slowing down 


of war production. 


But these are just the evidence of material losses. 


The most important and 


fundamental loss was spiritual and moral. This consists of the loss of mutual good- 


will, confidence, and gaod faith among members 
of both races in these respective cities. It re- 
flects itself in hatred, and a spirit of revenge, 
among the populace. 

These race riots lower the morale of the 
Negro soldiers in the camps and on the 
battlefields and the seven seas. No one will 
ever be able to tell the profound adverse 
effects of these race riots among the peoples 
of color throughout the world and ‘the diffi- 
culties they may cause to international unity 
among the white and colored peoples of the 
world in the future. 

There are certain causes of these riots. They 
yre largely economic although not wholly so. 
One cannot get bread and Lutter without work- 
ing, except through relief which no decent citi- 
zen likes. No one can deny that minorities have 
special difficulties in securing employment. They 
also have treuble when it comes to being up- 
graded on the job. One of the basie remedies 
for race riots is to find a remedy for job dis- 
crimination against minority groups. 

While this problem is easing up a bit now, 
because of the shortage of manpower, and the 
FEPGC, it is certain to become serious and ugly 
when the war ends in the post-war days. 

In the last few months the problem has been 





spotlighted by increasing racial tension and 
riots. For instance, because three or more 


Negroes were up-graded in the Packard Avto- 
mobile Plant in Detroit, about twenty-six thou- 
sand white workers struck. In Mobile, Alabama, 
because three or more Negroes were made 
welders, a race riot broke out. Here and there 
we have bad numberless conflicts of this nature 
because Negroes were introduced into a given 
plant or up-graded on jobs in a plant. 


ANY millions of man hours have been lost 
by these social-racial explosions. And just 
as racial tensions and outbreaks hinder the war 
program they can disturb our national peace 
curing the post-war period. It is common know!- 
edge that the struggle the most 
fertile soil for inter-group irritation and clash. 
Fundamentally, Negro and white workers don’t 
fight each other because they hate each other, 
but they hate each other because they fight each 
other. As a rule they fight over the question 
of jobs and job promotion. By the same token, 
Jews and Gentiles don’t fight each other because 
they hate each other, but hate each other be- 
cause they fight each other. 
In both instances the minority 
eled-out as the goat for difficulties the majority 
Negroes seek jobs in a 


for jobs is 


sin- 


group is 


group encounters, If 





given industry, white we rs feel that jobs 
for Negroes may lessen jobs for them. They 


don’t realize that the whole job question goes 
deeper than that and that it is tied up with 
many social, economic and political factors that 
result in periodic conditions of job scarcity and 
that withholding jobs from Negroes would not 
Like- 
wise anti-Semites accuse the Jews of being re- 
sponsible for their economic plight. It is not 
a particular race which is responsible for the 
condition of any other race, but our social and 


create job prosperity for white workers. 








Communist Appeasement: 
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By HARRY ROGOFF 

i> to call attention to the 

Communists’ attitude toward this year’s po- 

litical campaign. I shall two telling in- 

stances, one in the State of New Jersey, and the 

Philadelphia, to show the depth of the 
sts’ political depravity. 
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Commun 

Several months ago, the Communist Party of 
the State of New Jersey announced that it was 
supporting the machine of ‘‘boss’” Hague, one 
of the most corrupt reactionary political 
machines in all the United States. This caused 
a sensation in the press. The Communist “Daily 





and 


Worker” published a scries of articles to explain 
this about-face. 

The Communists’ line of argument ran as 
follows: 

In order to ¢ re President Roosevelt's 
rox h tion for a fourth term, it 
S he Democratic Party should 
win tate elections this year, New 





has to elect a governor. 


f 


‘ Therefore, the 
of President Roosevelt must see to it 


Party be 


hat the candidate of the Democratic 








‘toriou This vould, however, prove im- 
possible if “boss” Hague lost his grip on the 
recreate tate machine Therefore, one must 
ill the sins and crimes which the Haguc 
nachine has committed, connive at everything 
he is doing and even help him in overcoming 
ecent adversaries within the Democratic Party 
tself. All this necessary) for Rox sevelt’ sake 
i? rae to ¢ ire his contro: o " n 
cratic Party conventi vhi nex will 
ominate its candicate 
Of co ( t ter ( ] not 1 nec 





William C. Bullitt 


Support Hague, Slan 


honest citizens. They held that it was quite 
possible to achieve both aims, i.e. to clear out 
corrupt leaders the Democratic machine 
and to win the election too. Furthermore, they 
believed that if Hague were stripped of his 
power, it would prove easier for the Democratic 
Party to win the election. But the Communists 
remained adamant and hands’ with 
Hague’s corrupt machine for the campaign. 


from 


joined 


HORTLY after this, there was a second de- 
velopment—this time in Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia will have to elect a mayor this 

year. At has a Republican adminis- 


tration led by politicians who have earned in- 


present, it 





famy throughout the country as “the gang.” 
This “gang” is of the same inglorious ilk as the 
former Tammany organization in New York 
and the present “Hague machine’ in New 





Shae Nazis hate William C. Bullitt as hotly 

as do the Communists—but for opposite 
reasons. The Commies charge that Bullitt is 
anti-Soviet and pro-Nazi. The Nazi Frank- 
furter Zeitung on July 27, 1913, carried a long 
article, citing documents seized in 
Ministry fer Foreign Affairs to 
“considered as his first duty 


hysterical 
the French 
prove that Bullitt 


the task of making the American people ripe 
for war against the Axis.” 
The Nazi orean further charges that in 


1910, “in accordance with the orders of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt, he strove to France to 


carry on its hopeless resistance against Ger- 


spur 


many.” 


Of all those who “influenced Roosevelt in 
favor of a policy of intervention and war.” 
the Nazi peper continues, “none had the ea: 


of the President to the same extent as Bullitt, 
and... noone had such an active part in the 


diplomatic preparation of the war. We know, 
from memoranda of Count Potocki [former 
Polish Ambassador to the United States], that 
Bullitt invariably expressed himself about Ger- 
many and the Fuehrer ‘with the greatest vehe- 
hatred,’ and we know 


1938, he spoke 


mence and strong 


that as early the autumn of 


of the ‘coming war’ which ‘might bring an 

end to the insane expansion of Germany’.” 
The comment of the Daily Worker is that 

only those who vive weight to the statements 





of the Nazis wiil give any weight to this ar- 
ticle in the Frankfurter Zeitung. If the Nazi 
paper had praised Bullitt, would the Commies 
say 


same thing? 


A Nazi Smear Too ——____— 





er Bullitt 


Jersey. The Democratic Party organization of 
Philadelphia decided to bend. all its efforts to 
defeat the Republicans jin this year’s election. 
The leaders of the Democratic Party consulted 
President Roosevelt and representatives of labor 
Roosevelt’s recommendation, 





unions. Following 
it nominated as its candidate Mr. William C. 
Bullitt, one of the President’s closest friends, 


a devoted New Dealer, formerly U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Soviet Russia and later to France. The 
United Labor Committee which represents 120,- 
000 members of AFL and CIO unions, at its 
convention, decided to endorse Bullitt’s candi- 
dacy and to work for his election. At that con- 
vention, it was emphasized that Mr. Bullitt was 


the President’s candidate and, therefore, must 
be elected. In that way'the rule of the Repub- 
licans would be crushed and at the next presi- 


dential election Philadelphia would be in the 
Democratic bag. 

What the Communists’ attitude to- 
ward this campaign? Are they for Bullitt? Do 
they support the Democratic candidate? Are 
they protesting in this case too that one must 
strain all efforts to achieve the victory of the 
Democratic Party for the 
and of his candidacy for a fourth 


has been 


sake of President 


Roosevelt 






term? 

No. In Philadelphia the Communists have 
eng a fierce fight against Bullitt. They 
follow familiar Communist tactics. They 
indulge in heaping calumny and abuse against 
Bullitt. They stigmatize him as a Nazi, an 


anti-Semite, a Negro-baiter and a foe of labor. 
They inundate the city with the meanest fabri- 
(Continued on Page Seven) 








Frank Hague 











economic system. It has, up-to-date, failed to 
provide for freedom, peace and plenty. 

When the war is over what will happen to 
minorities seeking employment, when there is 
no demand for war production which ean be used 
as a national patriotic appeal to employers and 
labor unions to accept workers without regard 
to race, creed, color or national origin? 


HuUUUUNUUA.UUUH HN Jim-Crow HNLUNUUUUGE AU 


















— President is a powerful talker,” 

A. Philip Randolph reported once 
after a conference with FDR on racial dis- 
crimination, “and before you know it, 
you’re sometimes convinced that you’ve 
gotten something you haven't really got- 
ten.” 

But through militant pressure, A. Philip 
Randolph did “get something” from the 
President. Together with Walter White, 
Layle Lane and other Negro leaders he 
organized a March on Washington to pro- 
test Jim Crowism. 

FDR forestalled the march by issuing 
his famous Executive Order 8202, and by 
creating the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee. 

Although the FEPC has done commend- 
able work within its limited resources, it 
has had no “teeth” to enforce its decisions. 

Now A. Philip Randolph proposes that 
Congress create a Fair Racial Practices 
Committee, patterned on the National La- 
bor Relations Board, with powers to act 
against discrimination. 

This proposal is fast becoming the rally- 
ing ground of all forces interested in wip- 
ing out discrimination in America. This 
suggestion forms the backbone of the pro- 
gram outlined by A. Philip Randolph here 
to ease racial tensions in this country. 

Mr. Randolph’s article is based on re- 
marks recently made at the Conference on 
Racial Prejudice sponsored by the Social 
Democratic Federation.” 

FTTH ULL LLL ULMER 
WANT to make the following suggestions 
that may be helpful: 

1, The Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee should be strengthened, given the 
power of subpoena, granted an ample budget, 
provided with an adequate staff and Con- 
gress should extend to it legislative ‘sanc- 
tion. President Roosevelt has stated that 
FEPC has performed a good job. Dr. Mal- 
colm S. McLean, former chairman, has said 
that the committee did more in the first 
eighty days of its existence to bring the 
Bill of Rights closer to realization than any- 
thing in the past eighty years. Negro em- 
ployment increased, said he, in commercial 
shipyards from 6,952 to 12,820; in navy 
yards from 6,000 to 14,000 and in aircraft 
from nothing to 5,000. 

It has been almost a year since he made this 
statement. Bear in that this e. ployment 
record has been accomplished despi’- the fact 
that the FEPC no legislative sanction, no 
power for the enforcement of its findings; and 
not a single government order has been cancelled 
since the committee was created. Besides, it has 
met with and suffered from violent opposition 
from the South and considerable confusion and 
chaos from within on account of the resignation 
of several of its members. 

A part Executive 
the President’s Committee vn 
Practice w 

“. .. [do hereby re-aflirm the policy of 
the United States that there shall be no 
discrimination in the employment of work- 
ers in defense industries or government be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin 
and I do hereby declare that it is the duty 
of employers and of labor organizations, in 
furtherance of said policy and of this order, 
to provide for the full and equitable partici- 
pation of all workers in defense industries, 
without discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. .. .” Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

It further states: 

1. “That all government agencies con- 
cerned with training programs should take 
measures designed to prevent discrimination. 

2. “That all government contracting agen- 
cies should in defense contracts a 


mind 


has 


‘der under which 
Fair Employment 
follows: 


of the 





as established reads as 


include in 
provision obligating the contractor not to 
discriminate against any worker because of 
race, color, or country of national origin. 

3. “That there should be established a 
Committee on Fair Employment Practices 
to investigate complaint’ of discrimination 
and to take appropriate steps to redress 
valid grievances.” 

Order was a 


The issuance of this Executive 





lasterly pic of constructive statesmanship on 
the part of the President. But it is not enough. 
It must be upplemented by additional national 
d administrative action. I there- 

st a second remedial proposal. 


to give the 10 Labor Relations 


2 a= the National Labor Relations Act 
t] National 
jurisdiction over discriminatory practices 


Board 














o of trade-unio After investigation 
ind 1 the Board could order such practices 
diseo) nued and enforee its order by injunctive 
process and also by denying its protection to any 
trade-union which in ed in unfair racial 
] ractiices, 

This is essential because of the continued dis- 
crimination that is practiced by a number of 


from mem- 

race, color, religion or 

origin. Where unions possess closed- 
Continued on Page Seven) 


excluding workers 


hi; . 
bers! Ip on account of 


trade-unions in 


national 
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SEOVOOOUHHONUUNNGUEAANANIOUTEOANEOAAEUEAQOANER ATALANTA TS The Inside Story of Stalin’s Reco id in Poland IYVDATUUAQOOOUPSSUONU AUS GPU GAP ETAGOULEEEE AUTHSP USSG APPS 


The Curzon Line —A Program Gan the Russian-Polish Dispute 


By ALEXANDER KERENSKY 
[Premier of Russia’s Provisional Democratic Government ] 
HE fall of Hitler approaches. Nobody can foretell the date, but it is necessary to get ready. The time is past for proclaiming abstract principles. We must have a practical plan, and 
be prepared to apply it. In eastern and central Europe no plan can be applied without the participation of the Soviet Union, nor without the participation of Poland. These two 
powers must act simultaneously and unitedly. However, the closer we approach the war’s end, the broader become the differences between the two. 

Throughout their long history, Russia and Poland have rarely been friends. Hence, during conflicts between other nations, they turn up constantly in opposite camps. This time, 
however, the sharp conflict between them is taking place within a single Coalition of Powers. Such a situation, in the decisive crisis of the war, is simply intolerable. And yet, the 
United Nations cannot take sides between the two. They cannot break with the Kremlin, for now as in 1918 a victory without Russia would be unreal. They cannot abandon Poland 

. . . . ‘ . > 
for she was the first to put up a heroic resistance against Hitler and was mangled in the un2qual struggle. Both these peopies have shown unbelievable mettle, courage, and self- 
sacrifice amid superhuman agonies. Both must have their rights. 

For long ages, there was an independent Poland. From the 15th to the 17th centuries, it was perhaps the most powerful and advanced state of Central Europe. Then began a 
decline. In the 1790’s the living body of Poland was chopped into three parts, and —s ; 
divided among Prussia, Austria, and Russia. After the war of 1914-18, Poland’s in- 
dependence was restored. In 1939 she was again a great European power, almost 
equal to European France in population and exceeding France in territory. 

On August 22nd of that year, Molotov and Ribbentrop signed the Soviet-German 

treaty, and on the night of September Ist Hitler’s tanks crashed across the border of 
this great state. Poland’s skies were clouded with Goering’s bombers. The first 
blitzkrieg began. Seventeen days later, the ——--—-————-——-—— se penis ace epee - 
troops of Stalin marched in from the East. Po- Affairs, Hitler’s victims now total 3,200,000— 
land was again divided—this time between Ber-  i.800,000 of them Jews. The minister’s report, 
lin and Moscow. In the opinion of the two dic- based on information supplied by the Statistical 
tators—Hitler and Stalin—Poland had ceased to Secticn of the Polish underground Resistance 
exist “forever.” And when a wake was held over Movement, reads in part as follows: 
her shattered and annihilated body, Molotov and “The Germans began acting with the 
Ribbentrop drank a toast to Soviet-German Bilgoraj district, in which there is not a 
friendship, “sealed in blood.” as Molotov de- single Pcle leit. In the other seven districts 
clared—and mainly the blood, we must add, extermination is in full swing. The districts 
of Poland present an appalling spectacle, for the towns 
j and villages are completely empty. Cattle 
‘. ‘ ‘ are wandering loose about the countryside, 
Stalin Rides to the Curzon Line frightened = - Reus the aa ‘ the 
THE parts Hitler grabbed were inhabited in sounds of shooting, bombing, and fighting. 

overwhelming majority by Poles. They were, _ “The entire population is being rem:ved 
so to speak, Polish Poland. At first Stalin made frem the areas involved. A considerable 
a similarly ruthless grab, hacking off a slice Renal child bas pean es oti’ ‘State 4 ; : . : 2h 
extending right up to the river bank opposite fae i; dee he se ao aoetet ge oe i . ne ‘i : ; See 3 : : : 
Warsaw. But Stalin is prudent as well as ruth- slhdeiiih abides lian tn sania tomaie Pik. Polish undergroung fighters in the forests of Silesia wait for the moment to rise against Hitler—Will the Russians 
less. After some reflection, he decided to let dren up to 13 years, wemen aqnd all over accept them as allies ... that is the isaportant question.—4# right, the late Premier Sikorski. . . . Alexander 
Hitler have the whole of Polish Poland, with- 50, ure deported to the Majdanek seath Kerensky tells here the story of his relations with Stalin. 
drawing his own claims to the line of the Bug camp in the Lublin district, where they are 
River. The line he fell back to is approximately slaughtered in masses in death chambers, as rounding the camps was broken. Even the li in which it installed. And this figure is borne pendence similar to that of Inner Mongolia 
that established by the Peace Conference of we the J ws before them. noe lived by the condemned can now be e i] t by the f the Lithuanian Social —that of a puppet state, giving allegiance 

Stalin > rerror <a based on _ Cle b 1 ‘ basis of the concurrent test n) several ( : that as many as pire { the “clas to Moscow and supported by the bayonets 

. . of ve , put the ¢ iss enemy, § aitix nh de Wno sa\ r experien 1 nem) V e deported from Lithuanla aiter the of the Red A i 
a oe. scribed as “bourgeois” or “K ” yeally in- The prisoners ave wak p before di in remlin’s “liberation” of that small country. “Te alt a aoe ibis plain enough before, it 

cluded every fvee-thinking person, no inatiei he morning, given some hot water and a ch a ee Da ‘tae ee ae . 

‘ —oe ‘ oe eateiaias ; ‘ ud ; stein ‘ 4 became absolutely certain when, on the first 

. the — to what class he belonged. It included all de- f | d, at 3 a pound, and then marche Russia Organizes the pretext that arose, the Kremlin abruptly broke 
hepa 4 i fenders of democracy, whether capitalist or So- ut r k. They work for 12 hours with- "“"Pojigsh Petriots" off relations. with the “bourgeois” Polish eovern- 

proach the Polish cialist. It included everybody who was suspected ‘ ng anyt ‘Ise to put in their stomac] T is unpleasant to brit , these fact ment of General Sikors! ‘The pretext } st this 
border, the Allied for any reason of opposition to the dictatorship ut hot water. Then they : marched back J ah Po 1, ete ANG iat: FE i cA NUR SOREL IA cn taleria “ge akin 
‘ es . 43 . . z ; a p at a time whe my ! sk lantly rupture Was the gruesome story of the murder 
powers face their of the Communist Party with Stalin as Fihrer, u i: ' of “iG,000" Polish officers in the Katyn forest 
first major polit- ZA or “Vozhd.” By exterminating or deporting all rridg an nother chunk Pod Ps NO ; it Polar a} eultanito<t ne nm ~ Sn olensl F io e must " sities, that shea 
ical crisis. For these people, conditions were created in whic} hing is previded. ° vor] ! . is aa ane he : cin nweathsitbes «ad : . te indie ie] a det he if W e are evee 
Soviet Russia has the terviteries “liberated” by Moscow would in- whatever they hap} to Nave 1 when 4 date co ae pe cee ty : none ei en thece nen Hon itries 
shown every indi- | : evitably establish a liberty conforming to Mos ere seized, and that no n v severe tl ee ee ee enna) hha seers pre e epee ti 





cation that she y 01 understanding of the term. aid. ‘There ate ho Gata, matire - "a with 12 heat f Europe. : 
: : :, oll : fog’ ; ° ; : mit the human facts are. Whatever the merit n Septembe) ; ! ted S e oficial 
will not recognize There are no statistic 1e of low nothin ! t the * the -D POLS +} ‘ ; vied ; that in the 
. ‘ 6% . . " . { las Claim to the provinces Stall "Zed, yreran ) tne Isslan a ny, $ 6 | mi in tne 
her old borders Polish property owners, we FO ohare “n;: . nk f flat ird is. of ee . ; I ; ee “ a : eters 
P : : : a the Terror he set up in them was remorseless. wutumn ¢ dow the Vit ! nad taken 
but will claim the land seized during the farmers, i ‘hampions of d "racy W the 0 , a living ath, and i veant to be. The A ; 1 ‘Dalia ; 77 e 4 big 
iitler-Stali t Communist Ter: t inated tl i 4 . ‘ In these circumstances, it is easy to 181,001 Nish prisoners—9,568 » active 
or-Sti act. ommunis srror exterminate the spot. t ! tality 3 t » In lal i : } 1 | , thi it . i 
Hitler 3 Hay pes : ’ bight ‘ dates at eee jie: s(: ee Be. SEG a ak ‘ the uneasiness cf the Poles when they learn t! and reserve officers. |: these prisoners, it 
But more immediately than the borders is only known that the march of the Red Army s of exter aticn—a little slower but n \f h reated a — ts were sent { couniry 
. ° ° ° “e P . é 2 r 4 Moscow Nas creat é V table vgovernment- tated, were sent the d i i he country. 
problem is the situation facing the Polish into Poland was accompanied by daily execu- ss cruel than Hitler's. 19 doY ail of Poland —*) nant ; . romber. 19% h officers 
- > . ° ° oid “The . embryo i allo Old Ne ne committee { n NOVEe! ) ; vod, +t 25sec 1 hh ¢ ¢ 
democratic underground, created by the tions. But it is known that, besides those killed vatdentuilc i v1, lenin ; he a - lie A esd cet ee ‘ad erCaa ‘ ewe” 
=a ° . . ‘ ‘ . , - A j ‘ o> ai . . sCarh _. rN ne famous ommu t agitator, and { ! uted ny tl “e ISK, 
has organized a Union of Polish Patriots. on the spot, the Kremlin rounded up and de- } ge Sas nee He Salen aes wee WW: aa i ogee ee ’ Ss are ; ici 
<p? * ‘ P r ne . ‘ b ! ! ! fd assiewska. Moscow as also created a sepa 
Socialist and Peasant Parties. Moscow ported in freig at Polish army, tl K | Divisi 
Pi , — A ‘ ws : Pe rate Olish army, the osciusko ivision, 
Marching with the Soviet armies is a Siberia and North Russia more than a quarter ather ing, in the same conditions. Once officered by Commu | i y e lent of tl 
° - . oo 43:08 08 y zx" all a Ps xt 1 2 ; . . “9 . _—_ . 2a neene ‘ de mcered 0} ymmuni and in yendent of tne 7 
Polish “Kosciusko” division. These are the ft tl e population of the provinces he seized! ed, when he c ned of the persecution of Polish High Comn and thi: i indenendent avain @reduallyv vy zt thes2 camps 
only Polish groups recognized by the Rus- th nas lecome known because, aft H tler ish ci ns, a high Bolshevik official answered division of Partisans (guerrilla fight ‘ad wien Pere Cogye! enn ey were cont th she 
sians. Yet the only democratic resistance ae Russia, anne accepted the ; f iim by remarking that the Poles get no worse’ Poland. These organizations red iplicate the direction of Smotensi. This was known from a 
er ae ee - , 2se Poli eneral Sikorski, the premie f Poland, t . Seeseee then pris , P ia / Sees : de Seep aie pees un : . : 
to the Nazis has been from these 80 i ve i k *? nier of “my treatment than the R ans, of whom there are existing organs of the Polish State: the Govern- few cfficers, who f me reason were sent in- 
— Ha « ’ » crul Olls! roops to nent beside the tec 1 ny ee oa ‘ , A - f : “ “ 
underground groups whiten have worked ee ps ; ; ne ge y. twenty lio the same plight. ment-in-Exile, the Polish High Comma » ste; riaz tz. north of Moscow. In all, 
: s s H ¢ > ) rec itin amona the lic Jenner { a‘ 
in cooperation with the Polish government- n recruiting among the Polish prisoners of ted by that government, and the “Resistan ! t t » camps, about 400 officers were 
in-exile. 
Now, according te a report in the Sun- 


ears to hard labo camps in it, that many millior { ussians are ilving, 


vy . ‘ ( ass » UIs se pou . . 
scattered throughout Russia and Siberi: ner: : . - ; 
d i) vut Russia and Siberia, Genera] mark was made vy oan tant olshevik Mov t 0 admirably organized by the Polis n i n ot Griazovetz. And on August 


as — & as : my 
Sikorski found, according to his official report journalist to another Polé returning from these people themselves and so heroic in its under- e agreement between Stalin 
day Herald-Tribune, the Russians have re- twice issued to the world press, from 1% to 2 camps—a _ very responsible person—and the ground warfare against Hitler. Al rski, all of these 400 officers turned up 
fused to recegnize the Polish underground - ide figure named was 18.000,000. This considerably Only a person who voluntarily shuts his ear 1a 1t_ the headquarters of the new 
and threaten to arrest any “quasi-military Gheh—-cenmned ih Russian concentrations camps. exceeds the estimate heretofore agreed on by eyes can fail to see in these three measures lish Army in process of formation. 

groups” active on Polish soil. ; e thoughtful students of Soviet affairs, whic . the preparation of a Stalin-contrelled ad- 

This is the foreground of the situation Russia s Treatment of remained in the vicinity of 2 mill 3. At minstrative and military state apparatus for HE remaining 7,900 officers, who had been in 
discussed here by Alexander Kerensky, Polish Prisoners least it is beyond d t there are mor Poland after Hitler is driven out. Stalin Bere three pam turned up any- 
premier of Russia’s democratic Provisional ENERAL SIKORSKI’s report was subse- enslaved workers toiling thout pay in the will not annex Polish Poland as Hitler did. where, and have vn nity 8 from that time 
government. Mr. Kerensky's proposals for quently confirmed by a number of Poles re- Soviet 2 ’ v ime 


>mer 


million Polish civilians,——men, women and chi]- 


; : S Union than there are, or ever have been, He will merely supervise her “liberation,” till nou 

the settlement of the Russia-Polish fron- leased from these camps. The facts, indeed, be- unemployed workers in any capitalist country. seeing to it by means of these organizations Dur —— at same rust, the Polish repre- 

tiers dispute are, we think, quite provoca- came common knowledge after Stalin’s agree- It seems to be a geners ile that the C that “democracy” in Warsaw takes the same sent ive, poetry h- I * : ar 1 the 

tive. We have invited several Polish lib- ment with Sikorski, for a certain amount of nunist dicta ces the pos form that it has in Moscow. There is little Polish dipl si Dr Ret nger hap) ty : be 

erals to reply and we invite reader com- travel back and forth to the camps was involved — hard-labor convicts something bet n one-third doubt that in Stalin’s mind the future Po- M ares erties al yore " ; gr nggenerhe: ra 

ment. in carrying it out. The cordon of silence sur- and one-sixth of thi | f any y land, if all goes well, will have an inde- London, Shishko info? at ae ai Sikorski that 
the 7,900 officers who h wen in the above- 
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= : : , — . nentioned tnree ac appearec 

Versailles when restoring Poland’s independence. ! | ‘ | appeared at 
headquarters aiter the amnesty ed to them 
of 





It is called ¢’ Curzcn Line” after a British 

Foreign Min: , but its real basis is the 15th t then had 
of the famous “Fourteen Point Program” of 
President Wilson: p 
An independent Poland to include terri- 5 s ; 2 €: : 3 . : : 4 ae eal 4 a Met 
tory indisputably Polish, with free and se- : 3 q , ; 3 i ; ee ! n | wh i d 1} 

cure access to the sea. : ae 5 : j : ‘ = . oes 
This 13th point was in complete accord with ; oe r : 3 : Pia tga ) “s Gee , ega . we ; h, olish- 
the manifesto of the Russian Provisional Gov- ‘alias cea << oa ae ae : 4 Se ; % a al SEU ORS i@ su J ind of these 
ernment (Mareh 30, 1917). which proclaimed, nee ape pr egeiee “ eS Stee : q oe : ae % 2 , vanish / rs, tich cont A for two years. 
first among the Allies, the independence of ae RAE ee 2s BP ae ‘ ie bo a aon : re IKOPSK ! Moscow 11 December, 
Pcland. : ; ee ER enti A y, : irk baie eos : AUS, 1 1 pe Stalin as to the 
It will be remembered that, after th eac s ag Bi : . . 5 < wee 3 i Parse Wee lade rat _ t ceived a rate periens 
of Versailles, Marshal Pilsudski invaded Russia eon ane CR $0 é «i! 4 i gem gue ’ : ce é i ( “¥ Sees and the 
(in 1920)) and tried to extend Poland’s empire ice: — oes be: iss ae © ee i SF Be aS ROE Ei 5% : ee ; ? as mae = Seer a ae 
clear through the Urkaine to the Black Sea. He ee hg . hg pee ge Ss % ay ee: ‘ : é Came ep. F ee ; i e ges i robs ( é ( newhere in the 
was driven back by Marshal Tukhachevsky, but A 4 f es 3 Ea hd oe ; es 3 i : ie: fae ; \ ( ti are suspended 
; ’ tn git aoc ae 3 : Bb nde ne t t years occupied 


rallied, defeated Tukhachevsky, and finally suc- ‘ ; ; . Oe .5 ae: : : fe : 
é 3 " a . $ ig . 7 , ae ; \ neg i I eithe t viet govern- 


nowhere been found. Thus, Ui ? the autumn 
11, General] Sikorski knew about the dis- 


e of % t all the Pol officers who 


1 


ceeded in carving out of Russia about 50,000 és 7 i Ad <a : e x , e é 
square miles of territory beyond the line estab- ee £ eee ‘ 4 ; 4 . ¢ s : ever ee 
lished at Versailles. It is this territory that ‘a ; ae Some ; Sere <2 ? RSs OS. Sy an ~ ite 
os. " * : & 4 ‘ ; : P 3 Pa 2 ev 2 t e vanished officers 


Stalin seized back in 1959, and there is no us« 


denying that in its territorial aspect Stalin's es oF ‘ Le EE: Sa at ae is ; er } ; i, a 4 j ¥ 7” Bor ‘ . 
By i 9] j l! ler’ : # = ; Z ; geht Pie: 55 , PSY E i ss ‘ ‘ e We must pay a tribute to the late General 
sin against Poland is small compared to Hitler’s. ais OS Bi eg Bt y ach ee p Sil ki. He knew f Imost t 
soa: . ] ss ee s . P ee ae 3 . 3 ‘ - P See: SIKOrsKL, e ew or a os wo vears 
1 committing 1owever, he violated several é : ee ited x , is ; : } 
In committir it, howeve _vio “a s, : E. aii ; ; a = ta 2 about the unexplained disappearance of 
treaties and solemn compacts between the two , gre ai Ai 3 i Mae ; 3 : : se ! : icin aie 
countries. This makes it a rather painful ex- 4 ‘ ; eS em. <a 3 4 é en ; ‘ gl there officers, and remained silent for the 
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Stalin is very strong. For in this he is sup- : ; : te ey he” - ; : Li yee 
i : ; ; : 2 4%. al ists the Polish De 
ported by history, by the Peace Conference Pt tn oe g z nn Wet i : , : 7 ad 
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comes off no better than Hitler. Inthe 


policy could have accomplished, had we been prepared. them. Only the Bi: 


“When Premier Pietro Badoglio’s Government announced its Vomero they went and seized a hundred youths 


hirt knew where they were d i Cla , t I I ! with those 
they seized, both dictators immediately Rand 2 ; agi ae 2 
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This Week on the Stage | 





—— By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


BALLET AT ITS BEST 
S. Hurok presents “Ballet Thea- 
tre” at the Metropolitan Opera 

House. 

In usual fine form, S. Hurok 
brings the dance season to its 
start. His presentation of Kath- 
erine Dunham has been extended 
indefinitely, as -her fiery work 
woke wide enthusiasm; and now 
the Ballet Theatre brings beauty 
of color and moving form and 
music to the Metroplitan. And it 
seems this year that the costumes 
are more harmoniously colorful, 
the dancing more gaily deft, than 
ever. 

Opening night brought a varied 
program. First was the “Capric- 
cio Espagnol,’ with Massine’s 
choreography Spanish—spiced by 
Argentinita, a gay and lively 
humber, its highest moments the 
Fandango of Lucia Chase and Di- 
mitri Romanoff. This was fol- 
lowed by the familiar “Lilac 
Garden,” a lovely, wishful rouse. 

The premiere of “Mademoiselle 
Angot” brought a new delight. 
Here (as in “One Touch of 


Venus,” just come for a long run 
on Broadway) the chief figure is 
a barber. He loves a lass who 
loves an artist who loves an 
aristocrat ‘who’s wed to an offi- 
cial. With bubbling humor, lively 
costumes, broad caricature—- and 
excellent dancing, Massine’s bal- 
let, with music by Lecoq arranged 
by Efrem Kurtz, took immediate 
place as a successful addition to 
the ballet repertoire. Conducted 
by Kurtz and danced by Massine, 
it carries the intertwined lovers 
from marketplace to the official’s 
home and on to a fancy ball, 
colorful and amusing. 

The program was completed 
with Anton Dolin’s “Princess 
Aurora,” with its many opportuni- 
ties for ballet virtuosity, to Tchai- 
kowsky’s music. Outstanding was 
the new “Rose Adagio,” with con- 
summate toe-work by Alicia Mar- 
kova, and Dolin himself as Prince 
Charming. -Outstanding, 
is the work of the whole Ballet ——— ~~ __ 


scene from “Othello,” the Thea 





indeed, at the Shubert Theatre Tuesday, 


Scene From Theatre Guild’s First New Production 
of Season 





Margaret Webster, Uta Hagen and Jose Ferrer as they appear in a 


tre Guild’s new production opening 
October 19th. 





Theatre, which ever more persons ‘ , : 
are discovering, to watch and to Philharmonic Conductor 


enjoy. 





The Ethnological Dance — 
Expression of Folk Art 


By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


This is in praise of the ethno- 
logical dance., In any field, those 
works rise into the domain of 
art that through the expression 
of the artist capture some aspect 
of the people’s soul. Thus full 
appreciation of any art involves 
an understanding of the folk that 
have produced it. 

Ballet is a product of a court 
society; it echoes the procedures 
of an aristocratic elite out of 
tune with our turbulent times. 
Here and there, after the war, 
some court may recapture a 
brittle brilliance, the glitter of 
absolutism, the polish and file of 
form, that will make the ballet 
a living part of its being, a nat- 
ural expression of its ways—as 
it was of imperia! France and 
czarist Russia. To most persons, 
it will more and more appear as 
a museum piece, a porcelain sur- 
vival. Such vitality as the ballet 
fetains in our times resides 
rather in the elasticity of the 
term, which allows the inclusion 


of other forms. From such works 
as “Three Virgins and a Devil,” 
though performed by a ballet 
troupe, the scissors-legs in air 


tend to disappear, and the toe- 
point pyrotechnics: these dances 
draw instead upon the older and 
More universal tradition of pan- 
tomime, that from ancient Rome 
through the middle ages has un- 
feasingly welled, not from the 
leisured patterns of the court, but 
from the lusty feelings of the 
people. Such works as “Rodeo,” 
on. the other hand, gather into the 
more formal flow of art rhythms 
and movements of the American 
folk dance. 

The “modern dance,” nonethe- 


former must reveal a glimpse of 
the wealth of meaning and beauty 
that is in the dance itself; while 
an accomplished and spirited ar- 
tist has a firm substructure of 
the race-growth upon which to 
erect her own achievement. A 
Jota, a Valenciana, retains its 
characteristics with every per- 
former; we watch Argentinita to 
discover, not what it is, but how 
she will perform it. 

The outstanding exponent of 
the ethnological dance is La Meri, 
whose life has been devoted to 
the racial dances of the various 
In the Eth- 


recently, the 


Artur Rodzinski starts his first 


season as permanent conductor 
and musical director of the Phil- 
ha armonie - Sy ymphony Orchesttra. 


PALPABLY FINE! 
, : 9 at | “ONE TOUCH OF VENUS.” 
the next oO} Oct. 26 at 9 p. m. Musie by Kurt Weill. Book by 
La Meri and her company of S. J, Perelman and Ogren 
Natya Dancers—the equal of any Nash. Lyrics by Ogden Nash. 
dance group recently seen in New Dances by Agnes de Mille. 


peoples of the earth. 
nological Theati 

first of this seasen’s recitals 
packed the house; there 
lic presentations every Tuesday, 


are pub- 


York present dances of Spain Staged by Elia Kazan. Pre- 
and South America, but especially sented by Cheryl Crawford, 
ef the Orient: India, Java, Bali At the Imperial Theatre. 

: . Broadway is back on its feet. 
and other lands now brought After an carly tat- stembline 


close to us by the war. A 
look at the Bali ways, at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, shocks one 


season has felt “One 
Venus” and_ thrilled. 
Borrowing a magic ring from the 
with the sense of how far we are Orient and the fairy tale, recall- 
from their modes, not just of liv- ing Pygmalion and leaping beyond 
ing, but of thinking, of inter- ne flight of “I Married Ria 
preting the simplest actions; but Angel,” the - present musical 
is ; (hai ane : vings to life again no less than 
daily actions are formalized, thei? ths woddeks af love: With the 
essence captured, in the dance,  ygyal effects of her presence. But 
which thus affords a direct ap- the spell is from fairyland — 
proach to the race-spirit. The re- hence Venus falls in love with the 
Oriental ways man that wakens her. He hap- 
requires a bridge from our mind — pens,to be a barber. He also hap- 
to theirs; for the dances this is Pens to be engaged. And _ the 
built by the genial words of La re - brings to life happens 

: to belong to an amorous million- 


start, the 
Touch of 


moteness of the 


Meri, whose informal explana- aire, who thinks he’s artistic. 

tions bring the main movements Cin: this he author! wonee ihe 
within the range of our fuller threads of their happy humor, to 
_appreciation. the | delightf i) musie of Kurt 











less, differs fundamentally from 
the other types, in that it is an 
individual expression. Each dancer 
not only chooses her own themes 
and erects her own choreography, 
but makes her own movements 
to fit her meaning and mood. 
Some of the performers have the 
music start, and dance as it im- 
pels them, so that each occasion 
is unique. The majority, of 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


Under the Direction of 


ARTUR RODZINSKI 
Thursday Eve. at 8:45 


soloist: ZINO FRANCESCATTI, 
ALL-TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAM 


“Romeo and Juliet.” Violin Concerto, Symphony No 
Tickets $1.10, $1.38, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, 


“NEXT SATURDAY and SUNDAY—ALL-TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAM _ 


1943, 1944 


Friday Aft. at 2:30 


Violinist 


Carnegie Hall 





4 in F minor 














course, establish a number of 


Stéinway Piano 
waits <i = — niauideetine 





specific dances, which they pre- 
sent in public programs; still, 
each of these is a unique expres- 
sion of the individual performer. 
No symbols, no patterns of move- 
ment, have yet emerged, which 
are generally accepted as the 
inevitable and fit manifestation 
of a specific idea, so that all 
dancers use them, and all spec- 
tators understand. Still, each 
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S. HUROK presents 


Vey/ 
as, RUSSIAN BALLET 
[by the BALLET THEATRE 
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Weill, with a colorful group of 
dancers, led by Sono Osato, in 
movements designed by the light- 
footed and gay spirited Agnes 
de Mille. The two authors are 
literate, as readers of The New 
Yorker would say; their sallies 
and thrusts are often subtle, usu- 
ally deft; once in a while they fall 
heavy—and then, as though in 
fear of such heaviness, they turn 
more obviously upon some venery. 
But Venus herself is Mary Mar- 
tin; known as the My-heart-be- 
longs-to-Daddy girl, she carries 
along, here, with an arch ingenu- 
ousness that makes her descent 
from heaven, if not credible, still 
most decidedly to be hailed. From 
“The Whitelaw Savory Founda- 
tion of Modern Art” to a bus 
terminal, a barbershop (in gilt of 
gold), to prison, to Ozone Heights 
if you please, she breaks all 
chains and hearts, until once more 
she’s turned to stone. 

The music is unfailingly pleas- 
ant, with several pieces, for which 
Ogden Nash has supplied pert 
phrases, that should be known. 
Venus’ “I’m a Stranger Here My- 
self’ wonders how  love-ways 
have altered since Helen took 
Troy; she is answered (indirectly) 
in the barbershop quartet “The 
Trouble With Women.” “Way 
Out West in Jersey” is another 
claimant for the humor honors; 
and sentiment murmurs in 


“speek 


“TRUE TO LIFE” OPENS 
AT PARAMOUNT—INK 
SPOTS HEAD STAGE SHOW 


In @onjunction with the engage- 
ment of “True to Life” at the 
N. Y. Paramount, managing di- 
rector Robert M. Weitman has 
booked an all-star in-person show 
headed by The Ink Spots, Ameri- 
ca’s popular quartet, and Tony 
Pastor and his orchestra. Fea- 
tured are Patti Powers § and 
Johnny (Paradiddle Joe) Morris 
and Toy and Wing, Chinese dance 
stylists. Pat Henning, former 
comedy star of George White’s 
“Scandals,” is billed as an extra 
added attraction. 

“True to Life,” the screen at- 
traction, features Mary Martin, 
Franchot Tone, Dick Powell and 
Victor Moore. Others in the cast 
include Mabel Paige and William 
Demarest. 

MUSIC HALL SHOW HOLDS 

Acclaimed by critics and audi- 
ences, ‘Lassie Come Home,” 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s film ver- 
sion of the celebrated novel by 
the late Major Eric Knight, con- 
tinues for a second week at Radio 
City Music Hall. 

Heading the cast of the widely- 
read story, filmed in Technicolor, 
is Roddy McDowall, with Donald 
Crisp, Dame May Whitty, Ed- 
mund Gwenn, Nigel Bruce and 
Elsa Lanchester. 


“BEHIND THE RISING SUN" a 
OPENS AT PALACE ae 
The long-awaited New York Li, Se ‘eget 
premiere showing of RKO Radio “Even” Sunday Series, broadcast 
Pictures drama “Behind the Ris- over CBS). Soloist: 
ing Sun” is now holding forth at kovsky, violinist. “Invasion,” 
the RKO Palace Theatre. Bernard Rogers; Symphony No. 
Besides Margo, “Behind the 5 jin C minor, Beethoven; Violin 
Rising Sun” features Tom Neal, (Concerto, Bartok; Two Move- 
J. Carrol Naish, Robert Ryan and ments from Symphonie Fantasti- 
Gloria Holde on, que, Berlioz; March to the Scaf- 
fold Dream of a Witches’ Sab- 


Aten Markova and Hugh Lang 





n “Aleko,” which will be seen in the season of Russian Ballet, done 
by the Bailet Theatre, which Impresario Hurok is presenting 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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THE SHOCKING TRUTH ABOUT JAPS! 









Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society 

Artur Rodzinski, Musical Director. 

Coming Concerts at Carnegie 

Sunday afternoon, October 


o'clock (1st concert of 









Tossy Spiva- 


suuamers ROBERT PAIGE 
cresrer LOUISE ALLBRITTON 


| COLISEUM DIANA BARRYMORE 


Bist ST. 
86th ST. 


"PHANTOM" AND NEW bath. — Thursday, October 21, 
STAGE SHOW AT CAPITOL oie eee nove. Pron, MARBLE MILL 


} 125th ST. 


“Phantom of the Opera,” brand 
| PELHAM 


) e 1 Soloist, Zino Francescatti, 
new and in technicolor, and this 


Overture-Fantasy, “Ro- 


gram. 
violinist 


Watter WANGER'S 


; st. erture-Par | REGENT 
time a musical instead of a hor-  meo and Juliet,”; Violin Concerto ff RIVERSIDE 
ror story, is current at the Capi- jn D major: Symphony No. 4 in ROYAL 


23rd ST. 


= BEEN LICKED) 
MT. VERNON | 


tol Theatre. Nelson Eddy has the F minor. 


. October 
leading role, with Claude 


All-Tchaikovs rs 


t Saturday, 
Rains 93 8:45 Ds. Ts? 








as the “Phantom” and the new Program. Polonaise from “Euger 

screen blone beauty, Susanna Onegin”; Overture-Fantasy, “Ro- eae ys 7“ RICHARD QUINE ANNE GWYNNE 
Foster as the girl, Duke Elling- meo and Juliet”; Symphony No. 4 [pvonwers. NOM ERY, IR MARTHA CORSCOL |} 
ton’s orchestra headlines the jn F minor. ; : ‘ae 

stage show, and Lena Horne, —-——— aan — t= 

torrid beauty of “Thousands 

Cheer,” “Cabin in the Sky” and 

“Stormy Weather” is the extra MARY FRANCHOT DICK VICTOR 


added attraction in person. 





Low.” Agnes de Mille, without 
the opportunities for fresh (al- 
most virgin) humor of her 
triumph “Oklahoma,” provides 
lively and effectively varied rou- 
tine, and two ballets; the second, 
of nymphs and fauns on Ozone 
Heights, carries even Venus away. 
As the millionaire’s secretary, 
Paula Laurence is both caustic 
and catehy; Teddy Hart is on 
hand with his abrupt, loud but 
laughable ways. John Boles, keeps 
light the pseudo-artistie million- 
aire; and Kenny Baker as the 
entangled barber carries Venus 
smoothly along. “One Touch of 
Venus” makes the. whole house 
grin. 
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dancer indicates melancholy, say, 
or aspiration, in her especial fa- | 
shion; to be grasped by such be- ‘ 
holders as win accordant mood.'} 
As a consequence, tne value o 

any modern dance 
tirely upon the value of the per y 
former, at the moment of the 

dance—entirely, for its qualities 
beyond any fleeting beauty rise 
through such universal appeal as 
the dancer’s own genius may in- 
fuse. This sort of dancing lacks} 
the firm basis that permits con-! 
tinuous growth in power, a dancer? 
maturing through long years 
successors 
train. Isadora Duncan, 
the potency of her spirit, sentg 
across the footlights a surge of 
the universal impulsions of mean-& 
ing behind the beauty of the¥ 
dance; but what became of her gi 
Isadorables? In the generationg 
after these poineers, the fervorg 
of Martha Graham m 
her meanings into 


developing In nerg 


through% 


SSS 


iy tral late % 


niversalg 


forms; but there is no spect acley 
more depressing than that of ang 
earnest but ineffectual modern 
dancer—and this includes me 
6f the known ones, the le 
happy vork Fundamentall) 
there is no “modern dance;”’ there 
dre. only modern dancer 

The ethnological dance 
of other sort. Rooted in the ves 
of the people, a ripe exprés 


sion of their basic ways. Its form 
are set by the people; the ind 
vidual dancer may vary, In com 
Dination or in detail, but cannot 
determine its gestures and move 
ments. Thus even a mediocre per- 


of 
depends en- | 





“WHAT A SHOW!” — Walter Winchell 


S. HUROK presents 


and her Company in 


TROPICAL REVUE 
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ALS A teddiadl Bandi fa) Gia td 


Support Hague, Slander Bullitt 


(Continued from Page Four) 
cations to discredit Bullitt. Should he be de- 
feated and the Republicans win, the sordid 
Communist campaign would be mainly re- 
sponsible. 

Those who are acquainted with the character 
of the Communist movement will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding this attack. Bullitt dared 
to tell the truth about Soviet Russia, after he 
came back from Moscow in 1936. He dared to 
assert that the Soviet regime was dictatorial 
and not democratic, that the G.P.U. there was 
maintaining a rule of terror and violence et al. 
This was his unforgivable sin. 

HE Communists are ready to walk hand in 

hand with the corrupt Hague machine, 
despite its shameful record of corruption, its 
brutal persecution of labor unions and liberals, 
its turning the state’s towns into sites of scab 
shops. They have made their peace with Hague 
and are helping him in his fight against the 
decent, liberal groups of his party. Bullitt, 
however, they want to kill politically although 
he is President Roosevelt’s intimate friend, a 
devoted New Dealer, a truly progressive man 
with a twenty-year record of liberalism. 

The Communists’ explanation of their new 
attitude toward the Hague machine is nothing 
but fraud. They themselves have given the lie 
to their assertion that in this year’s campaign 
the points at issue were the victory of the 
Democratic Party and the next presidential 
election. Had they been sincere in this assertion 
they would have applied the same reasoning to 
Bullitt’s candidacy. In that case also they would 
have urged electors to think only of the need 
for a democratic victory next year. 

To justify their slanderous charges that 
Bullitt is an enemy of the Negroes, Jews and 
labor unions, the Communists use excerpts from 
a novel he published about twenty years ago. 
It is the familiar trick they always use in order 
to defame the character of their adversaries. 
To this end, they detach a passage from the 
context of an article, book or address and dish 
it out to uninformed people as evidence of the 
abominable views of the author. 

_ the Communists started their smear 

campaign against Bullitt’s “reactionary 
novel,” the United Labor Committee decided to 
investigate the matter thoroughly. It turned to 
the “Anti-Defamation League” which is en- 
gaged in investigating fabrications and asper- 
sions aimed at the Jews. This League closely 
serutinized the Communists’ charges against 
Bullitt and arrived at the conclusion that they 
were devoid of any substance. 

I too have carefully perused the novel from 
which the Communists out the passages 
supposed to be inimical to Jews, Negroes and 
organized labor. And I can say emphatically 
that in this case too we the 
characteristic Communist fraud. 

The novel depicts the life of Philadelphia’s 
aristocracy. It deals hidebound 


tore 
witnessing 


are 


with their 


prejudices inherited from generations of an- 
cestors. 

Other characters of the novel are degenerate, 
corrupt, or simply nit-wits. It is they who give 
vent to bad feelings against Jews, labor unions 
and Negroes. It is their hereditary prejudices 
which the author depicts in his satirical novel. 
The assertion that Mr. Bullitt shares his 
characters’ disparaging attitude toward Jews 
and labor unions runs counter to the basic 
principles of truth and decency. 

Never could any reader think that the chavac- 
ters of the novel express Mr. Bullitt’s ideas. He 
ridicules them. One character very harshly as- 
sails the Jews who buy real estate in. the city’s 
aristocratic area where he lives. He cries out: 
“They have ruined this region!’ Taken apart 
from the context, this sentence sounds anti- 
Semitic. But in the book you learn that the 
enraged lout who is fulmnating against the 
Jews had just received an unpleasant letter 
from the Jewish landlord next door. This letter 
advised the queer fellow to draw the window- 
shades when he was taking his bath and to 
abstain from appearing in nature’s garb before 
the window where he could be seen by the 
tenants of the neighboring house. The reader 
knows why the degenerate was infuriated, why 
he insults the Jews. Can this reasonably be 
regarded as anti-Semitic propaganda? 

HY did the Communists not iaunch their 

attack against Bullitt ten years ago when 
the President appointed him Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union? At that time, the novel was more 
freshly in the minds of Americans than it is 
now. Why did they not call Roosevelt’s atten- 
tion to Bullitt’s alleged “anti-Semitism” and 
“Jim Crowism” at that time? And why did they 
not then urge the Soviet government to refuse 
agreement to the appointment of such a shabby 
character? 

Mr. Bullitt has 
as a true liberal. 


a clean twenty-year record 
President Roosevelt regards 
him as one of his closest collaborators in the 
levelopment of the New Deal. Immediately 
after American recognition of the Soviet regime, 
the President selected Mr. Bullitt as the first 
Ambassador from America, because he knew 
that Mr. Bullitt was free from any bias against 
Communist Russia and that he would deal with 
the Soviets in complete good faith. 

After three vears of service in Moscow, Mr. 
Bullitt Russia disillusioned, as 
the result of Communist leaders and 
His disappointment in Soviet Russia 
changed his attitude toward the New 
labor movement, and U. S. foreign 
has not faltered in his devotion to 
administration and to the Presi- 
dent’s policies. That is why the President as 
well as the liberals and the organized labor 
movement of Philadelphia have nominated him 
for the mayoralty. They are confident that the 
votes of liberals and labor will bring about his 
the next election day. 


returned from 
acts by 
officials. 
has not 
the 
policy. He 
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Freedom Award to Lippmann 

Helen Hayes will participate in 
“Heroes of Freedom,” a dramatic 
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A Race Program 


(Continued from Page Four) 
shop contracts the exclusion of a worker from 
the union amounts to denying the worker the 
right to work. 

3. The United States Department of Labor 
should establish a bureau on problems of minor- 
ities. This department could engage experts 
in anthropology, sociology, economics, political 
science and labor history to make studies and 
prepare leaflets quoting scientists on race to 
disseminate among the workers in and out of 
trade-unions and among employers. This depart- 
ment could also give lectures and conduct classes 
on the relation of minorities to industrial pro- 
duction, solidarity, and the struggle of the 
workers for better wages, improved conditions 
of work, and the building and maintenance of 
irade-unions. 

4. HE enactment by Congress of a Fair Ra- 
cial Practice Act. Such an act would 
serve in the field of racial relations as the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act serves in the field 
of labor relations. Under it should be estab- 
lished an administrative board which could su- 
pervise the application of the act in the interest 
of removing the causes of racial friction. Adop- 
tion by the government of a national policy 
through legislation, penalizing the infraction of 
a person’s civil rights on account of race, coior, 
religion or national origin, could serve to elimi- 
nate many areas of social-racial conflict. 
jobs for minorities are tied up with 
discriminations against them, it is important 
that something be done about the basic ques- 
tion of race relations, if we are to do anything 
about solving the problem of jobs in the post- 
war world. For instance, Negroes are limited 
in securing jobs in certain sections because of 
the lack of housing for Negroes even though 
there may be adequate housing if they were 
permitted to live where other workers live. 

Therefore, the problem of minorities and jobs 
in the post-war world can be most effectively 
met by enactment of a Fair Minorities or Racial 
Practice Act which will deal with the question 
of discrimination on account of race, creed, re- 
ligion or national origin on a national seaic. 

5. There should be created inter-racial 
minorities committees in the trade-unions, to 
explore the problem and to conduct workers’ 
education classes for the discussion of the rela- 
tions of race. religion, nationality and labor. 

6. Employers’ associations, too, should set up 
inter-racial committees to plan scientific pro- 
grams to stimulate cooperation among the em- 
ployees in their industries, 
personnel managers from fostering and promot- 
ing troubles between racial, religious and na- 
tionality groups to prevent labor unity and in- 
the exploitation of the wage 
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Chinese Exclusion 


(Continued from Page Four) 
method is to consider, by act as well as word. 
China as an equal in every respect with the 
ther allied nations. A step in this direction 
was made in the annulment of the extra-terri- 
toriality treaties and special privileges. An even 
greater will be the repeal of Chinese Ex- 
clusion Laws.” 

MOTLEY 


alien-baiters, 


the 


crew of professional super-pa 
anti-Semites, and do- 
mestic fascists appeared before the House Com- 
mittee to defend the Exclusion Laws. The 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics 
presented a series of super-annuated “defenders 
of Anglo-Saxon tradition,” who argued mostly 
that they didn’t want the pure American strain 
defiled by Oriental immigration. John B. Trevoi 
of the “American Coalition” claimed to rep 
resent 100 American patriotic societies; officers 
of a number of these organizations have already 
been indicted for sedition and fascist activity. 

One of the most revealing witnesses against 
repeal was a Mrs. Agnes Waters who rep- 
resented what she called the Crusading Motners 
of Pennsylvania and the National Blue Stan 
Mothers. A part of her testimony follows: 

Mrs. Waters: “I mean the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act was at the very founding of the 
Republic spoken for by Benjamin Franklin 
in a speech at independence Hall in which 
he warned Congress against invasion by 
the Asiatic race. ... 1 think he included the 
Jewish race as Asiatics at that time, too.” 

Mr. Lesinski (Michigan): “Were we not 
all foreigners at one time?” 

Mrs. Waters: “That's perfectly 
but we were not Chinese.” 

Mr. Lesinski: “I happen to know a lot of 
blue star mothers.” 

Mrs. Waters: “Well, they are not my blue 
star mothers. They might be called the 
black star mothers if they are Negroes 
and Jews. Why. Chinese can never be- 
come Americans. As Kipling said: ‘East is 
East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet,’ and I am saying it, too. 

We are absolutely against this bill. ! 

want to say right here and now that prac- 
tically all the Chinese are Communists 
and these people are enemies coming in 
here as Trojan horses. And the Chinese 
race is a yellow race the white people have 
to fight, and if you are going to flood tits 
country with the yellow race, I want to 
know it.” 

Catholic bishops and Protestant 
peared before the Committee to advocate repeal; 
Pearl Buck, out of a lifetime of experience in 
China, testified to the great effect repeal would 
have to improve Sino-American relations, rep- 
resentatives of the Seattle ard San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce testified how important 
they considered repeal to be for post-war com- 
mercial intercourse. Richard Walsh, editor of 
the magazine Asia, declared: 

“It is a matter of downright military 
necessity that before great numbers of 
American soldiers go into China to fight 
beside Chinese soldiers, living among Chi- 
nese people, using Chinese resources and 
Chinese soil as our base against Japan. 
we should recognize and establish the 
equality of China 9s our ally by repealing 
the Exclusion laws.” 

Finally, on October 11, came Franklin D 
Roosevelt’s eloquent appeal for the wiping out 
the Pres- 


rob the Japanes« 


triots, 


all right, 


leaders ap- 


f this long-standing injustice. Repeal, 
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Kerensky onRusso-PolishDispute 


(Continued from Page Five) 
government addressed a request to the Inter- 
national Red Cross at Geneva to conduct an 
immediate investigation of the facts asserted 
by the German radio. 

It was this request that the Kremlin seized on 
as a pretext to break off relations with the 
Polish government. The German announcement 
was denounced as “Nazi propaganda,” and the 
request to the Red Cross as a gross insult to 
the Russian government. Sikorski’s government 
was accused of collusion with Goebbels, and the 
Polish ambassador was invited to quit Russian 
territory at once. 

Only after this had happened did the Kremlin 
see fit to answer the question which the Poles 
had been asking in vain for two years: “What 
has become of our captured officers?” The 
answer was now given to the world at large by 
the Soviet Information Bureau: 

“The German-fascist reports on this sub- 
ject leave no doubt as to the fate of the 
former Polish prisoners of war who in 1941 
were engaged in construction work in areas 
west of the Smolensk region, and fell into 
the hands of the German-fascist hangmen 
in the summer of 1941 after the withdrawal 
of the Soviet trocps from the Smolensk 
area. 

To uninformed social opinion in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, this explanation seemed very 
convincing, and very damaging to the govern- 
ment of General Sikorski. Obviously, only re- 
actionaries and enemies of the Soviet Union 
could so eagerly have fallen for the “provocation 
of Goebbels.” Was not Sikorski very probably 
a tool in the hands of the Nazis? And did not 
the appeal to the Red Cross give the Soviet 
government a perfect right to sever relations 
with an ally in the war against Hitler? 

Why Did Stalin Wait Two Years 
On the Polish Officers’ Disappearance? 
Sf those who knew the gruesome story from 
its beginning, however, the announcement of 
the Moscow radio suggested a very different 
reaction. They asked instantly and inevitably: 
“Why did not Stalin tell Sikorski in December, 
1941, that the missing officers had been sent 
into the Smolensk region and had fallen into 
the hands of the Nazis? Why did Stalin spin 
the yarn about the northern winter? Why did 
the Kremlin for two whole years refuse to di- 
vulge the whereabouts of these mysteriously 
vanished Polish officers—who were, by the way. 
the concentrated essence of what Stalin regards 
as the “enemy classes”? 

I have learned, since I began writing this 
article, that there was received in London 
last July a copy of the report of the Ger- 
man commission which investigated the 
affair of the Katyn Forest. Up to now, this 
report is not accessible to the public. Whether 
a copy exists in Washington, I do not know. 
This document conveys the startling infor- 
mation that the investigation, conducted in 
the presence of journalists from neutral 
countries, revealed in the Katyn Korest 
ONLY ABOUT 3,800 CORPSES—only those 
of the officers who had been in the Kozyelsk 
camp near Smolensk. 

Where are the remaining 
are these men? 

This is one of the questions which Roose- 
velt and Churchill will ave to ask Stalin 
if they ever succeed in entering his pres- 
ence. While it remains unanswered, it is 
clear that the affair of the Katyn Forest 
cannot serve the Kremlin as a legitimate 
cause for refusing to maintain normal rela- 
tions with the government of Poland. It is 
a pretext. The real cause is the Kremlin’s 
post-war plan, not only to again 
the non-Polish territories east of the Curzon 
line, but to reduce all the rest of Poland to 
the condition of a puppet state, with a 
camouflaged totalitarian government con- 
trolled from Moscow. 

These are the 


‘ 


1.000? Where 


possess 


elements of the tension exist- 


ing between Poland and the Kremlin. If this 
tension does not disappear before the expulsion 
of Hitler, a civil war in Poland is almost in- 
evitable. And in that case the United Nations, 
while winning the war, would lose the peace in 
Europe. 
Russia Has a First Claim 
To the Curzon Line 
it possible to prevent this civil war in Po- 
land? It that, if heads of 
the democracies will abandon their ostrich policy 
in all that relates to Stalin, and act astutely 
and boldly, calling things by their real names— 
as he does—this goal is not unattainable. 

They should recognize, to be wi 
Russia has a just claim 
provinces lying east of the C n li 
what on earth car pe rmanently 
deprive Russia territory which was 
accorded to her by the Peace Conterence of 
Versailles at her moment of extreme weakness— 
and in her absence! 

Why, on the other hand, should Poland her- 
self, by insisting on the Riga boundary, create 
in the East the conditions for a new catastrophe 
after the overthrow of Hitler? It seems to me 
that Poland has at present only one task: the 
struggle for her independence and free internal 
development. There are plenty of Polish men 
of politics, wise and foresighted like the late 
General Sikorski, who clearly understand this. 
But their hands are bound by Polish public 
opinion, especially army opinion, which cannot 
think clamly about what it has suffered so re- 
cently at the hands of the Russian dictator, and 
which insists on the inviolability of the Pilsudski 
frontier of 1920. 

Here England and the United States ought to 
come to the help of the Polish statesmen. They 
ought to say: 

“We are with Poland absolutely in her demand 
for external independence and freedom from 
internal conspiracy, but we do not want and 
will not support territorial pretenses at the cost 
of Russia, no matter what its government 
system may be. 


seems to me 


th, that 
n-Polish 

And, 
indeed, power 


of this 
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A Strong and Democratic Poland 
AVING thus clearly manifested her inflexibly 
friendly attitude to Russia, the United 
States would have an exceptional moral force 
in the struggle to restore a strong and firmly 
democratic Poland. All Russians true to the 
ideals of freedom and to the traditions of Rus- 
sia’s libertarian movement would assist with all 
their power in the restoration of such a Poland. 

And it is difficult to how Stalin himself 
ceculd offer any consistent objection to it. For 
on May 3rd of this year he wrote in his own 
hand to Ralph Parker, the Moscow correspondent 
of the New York Times: (1) that he desired to 
see “a strong and independent Poland after the 
defeat of Hitler’s Germany,” and (2) that 
Polish-Soviet relations after the war should be 

fundament of neigh- 
borly relations and mutual respect. or should the 
Polish people so desire, upon the fundament of 
an alliance providing for mutual assistance 
against the Germans, as the chief enemies of 
the Soviet Union and Poland.” 

Had this eel 
time when Moscow suddenly 
the Polish 
the basis of a 
countries I 
and 


special 


see 


based on “the solid good 


letter not been published at the very 
broke relations with 
Government-in-Exile, it could form 
lasting peace between the two 
believe those relations might be 
Stalin might be induced to dis- 
Polish organizations or fuse 
them those of the Polish Government-in- 
Exile, if in return Poland, England tand the 
United States would recognize the sole boundary 


the two 


restored, 
solve his 


with 


hetween lations which can ever be 
made permanent, the Curzon line. 

Taking all the factors of the existing tension 
into consideration, I s 1 ther out but 
civil war in Poland and a suicidal fight between 


the victors of the second World War 


Way 
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Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
considerations of which course will exact the 
lowest price in American lives. 

The first hint that the British and Rus- 
sians working out a deal for the 
Balkans came some time ago when Jugoslay 
officials in this country complained that the 
London censors were stopping despatches 
of military communiques from Gen. Draja 
Mihailovich, Jugoslav Minister of War, 
from reaching America, whereas they were 
letting through communiques of Partisan 

The result was to give the im- 
Mihailovich was doing noth- 
guerrillas were 


were 


activities. 
pression that 
ing, while the Communist 
doing all the fighting. 
But the real propaganda blast didn’t get go- 
ing until about six wecks ago, when the build-up 
for Brozovich began. 
obody lI! 
Todas 
re the dispatches fron 


to Josep! 


Two months ago this country had 


ever heard of him. the propaganda job 
iias reached the point whe 
London casually and chummily refer 
Drug Tito, which in 


means “Comrade Tito.” 


Brozovich as Jugoslavia 
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mystery. 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Cooperation With Stalin? (II) 


ONG RANGE cooperation between the United 

States and the Soviet Union depends on 
finding mutually satisfactory answers to three 
sets of questions, concerning Russia’s post-war 
boundaries in Europe and Asia, concerning the 
aims of Soviet influence beyonds those boundaries 
and the methods by which those aims will be 
promoted and concerning the degree of interna- 
tional cooperation that may prove feasible be- 
tween two countries with profoundly different 
political systems. A conference of foreign minis- 
ters cannot hope to work out the answers to all 
‘these questions. It will be fortunate if it can 
reach a formula of agreement on certain im- 
mediate , military and political problems, men- 
tioned in last week’s column, which have become 
‘heute as the United Nations are getting into 
position to strike decisive offensive blows. But 
these three sets of questions are worth bearing 
jn mind as touchstones for the future improve- 
ment or deterioration of American-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

Stalin has made clear in official and unofficial 
public statements that he regards the Soviet 
western frontier of 1941, not of 1939, as an im- 
perative minimum demand for the settlement 
after the war. In order to reinforce this demand 
he has broken off relations with the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-exile, which has refused to concede 
any modification of the Polish border. One may 
expect him to resort to every conceivable device 
of pressure and blackmail, including calculated 
hints of a possible separate agreement with Ger- 
many, in order to obtain American and British 
confirmation of this demand. 

Now in this demand for arbitrary annexation 
of territory, without regard for the will of the 
inhabitants (for one would have to be as naive 
as the Dean of Canterbury to accept “plebiscites” 
held under Soviet military occupation as a free 
expression of popular desires), there is a clear 
challenge to a principle of the Atlantic Charter 
and to a cornerstone of the American conception 
of the basis of an enduring peace. There is a 
challenge to the right of peoples, small as well 
as large, to selfdetermination: 

+ * ts 

HE Soviet moral case in regard to these pro- 

jected annexations is markedly weak. Except 
in the case of Bessarabia, the Soviet Government 
for two decades never raised any complaint about 
the justice of its Western frontier. The right to 
independent existence of Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, Finland, was repeatedly recognized in 
Soviet official documents and unofficial comment. 
The existing frontiers were solemnly reaffirmed 
through a system of mutual non-aggression pacts, 
concluded by the Soviet Union with its Western 
neighbors at Soviet initiative in the early thirties. 

It may be that the course of military events 
will lead to a Soviet occupation of the desired 


regions. But there is no good reason why the 
United States and Great Britain should make 


Stalin’s predatory imperialism easier by recogniz- 
ing its legality. It is a curious fact that some of 
the individuals who have been most earnest in 
denouncing “appeasement” in relation to Ger- 
many and Japan are willing to swallow unlimited 
doses of the same medicine in relation to Russia. 

The unanswerable argument against 
ment is that it doesn’t “appease.” It was easy in 
1938 to argue quite sincerely that some sacrifice 
of justice in relation to Czechoslovakia was pre- 
ferable to the unlimited agony and desolation of 
a Second World War. But the sacrifice of Czecho- 
slovakia did not avert the Second World War. 
In the same way there can be no assurance that 
unqualified acquiescence in Soviet annexation of 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, part of Finland and 
part of former Polish territory would be any 
guaranty against future territorial demands. The 
sense of security of all the peoples in Eastern 
and Southeastern Europe would be diminished, 
not enhanced by such a development. 

Every alternative solution should be considered 
by the Anglo-American negotiators. There should 
be a strenuous effort to induce Stalin to resume 
discussion with the Polish Government-in-exile. 


appease- 


In regard to the Baltic area it is possible that 
the creation of international air and naval bases, 
the participation of Soviet 


with contingents, 


would assure Russian security and at the same 
time *preserve the political independence of the 
small Baltie states. 

HINA will provide another test of the possi- 

bility of a Soviet-American entente. Evidently 
eager to keep out of war with Japan, Stalin has 
been altogether reticent about his ideas for the 
future of the Far East. While Stalin does not 
take his foreign stooges into his confidence, I 
think Earl Browder. who was so sure that there 
could never be a Stalin-Hitler pact on the very 


eve of August 23, 1939, was guessing more 
prudently and more accurately when he said 
recently: 

“All chatter about the Soviets giving us 


‘bombing bases’ in Siberia is harmful nonsense.” 

The odds are heavily against Soviet coopera- 
tion in our Far Eastern war until Europe has 
been cleared up to Stalin’s satisfaction and until 
Japan is clearly rocking under Anglo-American- 
Chinese blows and is ripe for collapse. Then, and 
only then, Stalin might move into Manchuria, 
not for our interests or for China’s but for his 
own, Qur aims and ideals in the Orient will be 
best served if we can obtain and implement an 
Anglo-American-Soviet selfdenying | ordinance, 
with all three powers honestly abstaining, after 
the defeat of Japan, from stationing troops on 
Chinese territory or using military action, or 
the threat of such action, as a means of influ- 
encing Chinese policy. 

The spread of Communism of the 1917 vintage 
is no longer a major issue. This is not because 
of the dissolution of the Comintern: for there is 
no evidence that Stalin’s hold on Communist 
parties throughout the world has been weakened. 
But the conservative internal evolution of the 
Soviet regime makes its leaders psychologically 
unable to carry through a genuine social revolu- 
tion in another country. What will be important 
for the future of American-Soviet relations will 
be an abandonment by Moscow of the familiar 
Comintern technique of secret agents, intrigue 
and propaganda in other countries, a technique 
that could be and has been used for Russian na- 
tional purposes just as well as for the support 
of the supposed interests of world revolution, 

Finally there remains the question how far a 
democracy and a totalitarian state can cooperate 
in international affairs. There are some obvious 
limits to such cooperation. There can be no give- 
and-take, no building up of close social and intel- 
Jectual contacts, of an informed international 
Russian-American opinion until Russians are as 
free to speak and write and mingle with foreign- 
ers as Americans are. A dictatorship cannot be 
held to the observance of an international agree- 
ment, for limitation of armaments, for instance, 
by that independent force of public opinion that 
acts as a restraining influence in a democracy. 

But, while it would be stupid and humiliating 
for us to act as if we were citizens of a twelfth 
affliated Soviet Republic, forbidden to utter a 
word of criticism of Soviet policies, we also can- 
not run international affairs on the basis of a 
social club, We must try to “do business with 
Stalin” until and unless events show that this is 
an impossible job. Insofar as the Soviet Union 
sets its course on internal reconstruction, rather 
than on foreign expansion, insofar as Soviet post- 
war policies are honestly directed toward the 
maintenance of international peace, we should co- 
operate to the limit of our ability on a basis of 
equality of status and mutual interest. 
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Forget Pearl Harbor 


Although the heart can only ache, 
Let it face truth and not a lie. 

On Attu Japanese could die 

As brave as Western boys at Wake. 





Gallantly remember Wake— 

Instead of Pearl Harbor where war fell 
As all war falls, a bolt from hell. 

Forget Pearl Harbor for God’s sake. 


—Witter Bynner. 
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RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

N the field of food and the relief of human 

wants the United Nations are rapidly be- 
coming a going concern. On November 11th, 
there will take place the ratification of a 
preliminary draft of a comprehensive plan 
for the relief of occupied lands as they are 
liberated. This has already been given the 
approval of the United States, Britain, Russia 
and China. It has been revised to theet the 
objections of some of the smaller among the 
allied and associated nations. Shortly after 
the ratification, perhaps on Armistice Day, 
will take place the first meeting of the full 
Council of 44 members which will have super- 
vision of the operation of the plan. 

Since food is power, the control of it might 
easily become the occasion for intrigue and 
the means of coercion. On this account it is 
reassuring to know that the criticisms of the 
smaller nations have been met and that they— 
including the French Committee of Liberation 
—will be represented on the central Council. 
It is of the utmost importance that we should 
avoid even the appearance of favoring one 
group or one political tendency above another 
among the needy populations of Europe. The 
preliminary announcement made by Secretary 
Hull implies that care has been exercised to 
guard against this danger. 


SELLING THE SALES TAX 
HERE is a real danger that the country 
will accept the sales tax as a result of 

sheer exhaustion. No good reasons for its 
adoption have yet been presented. None will 
be presented, for the very simple reason that 
they do not exist. All of the arguments against 
it which were accepted in normal times have 
added cogency and power in this time of war. 
But the average citizen is ready to pay as 
much as he ean and is sick to death of listening 
to debates about taxation. He may be in- 
clined to throw up his hands and let congres- 
sional committees do their worst. Under these 
circumstances, it is up to the trade unions 
to beat back this attack. 

The e:\npaign for the 10% sales tax is based 
on a notion which can, arithmeticaily, be made 
to look persuasive. The Treasury Department 
proposed a drastic income tax bill which was 
calculated to produce ten billions in additional 
revenue. If this bill or one at all resembling 
it were passed, no sales tax would be neces- 
sary. The theory upon which the schedules of 
this measure are based is that of ability to 
pay. Payments from the lowest-paid workers 
are slightly reduced. Those from the upper- 
bracket groups are increased. That is, except 
that it reached too low—ineluded some who 
really cannot be expected to pay anything—it 
is based on sound: income tax principles, 

Now see how an editorial writer in The New 
York .Times deals with this pror sal. “The 
Treasury table showed,” say the 7'imes man, 
pencil in hand, “that $9,000,000,000 would be 
paid in taxes by taxpayers with incomes in 
excess of $5,000, while $11,100,000,000. would 
be paid by taxpayers with incomes less 
than $5,000. ... The income tax, in other 
words, would take 30 per cent of the upper 
$30,000,000,000 of national income and less than 
10 per cent of the remaining $127,000,000,000 
of national income.” What The Times objects 
to is the principle of income tax itself. Be- 
cause those with the largest incomes are asked 
to pay more, it yells bloody murder. Then it 
calmly proposes the sales tax as a substitute 
for the Treasury proposal. 





So this tax fight is reduced to a plain and 
primitive basis. It is a dog-eat-dog contest. 
The Times objects to taking $946,170 from the 
man whose annual income is a million—thus 
leaving him only $53,830 for his year’s ex- 
penses. It proposes, instead, to put a 10 per 
cent tax on the total income of the man who 
makes $600.00 a year. This man, of course, 
must spend his entire income. The sales tax 
would hit every cent that he earns. If he had 
no other taxes to pay, he would have left at 
the end of the year the sum of $540. 

What the Times writer and all of the other 
frantic pencil-wielders overlook is that the 
six-hundred-dollar man must live on his in- 
come, If it is cut down, he will go hungry. 
Whatever he is doing toward the war effort 
depends.on his health and strength. The ques- 
tion is, whether the poor shall give up their 
food so that the rich may retain their luxuries. 
And if the diet of the workers is further re- 
duced, production for the war effort is cer- 
tain to suffer. 

Put in skelton form like this, the argument 
for the sales tax becomes so shameful that 
one wonders how a respectable man or journal 
can be found to champion it. But there it is. 
Right now there are in this country politi- 
cians and journalists seriously proposing that 
money needed for food should be taken out 
of workers’ pockets so that rich men may be 
spared the pain of parting from income which 
amounts to far more than any human being 
needs for the satisfying of his wants. 


BARUCH PLAN WORKS 

ERNARD BARUCH is flatly opposed to the 

labor draft. All the politicians and busi- 
ness leaders who mention him with bated 
breath should be forced to keep this fact in 
mind. In Mr. Baruch’s case, this matter of 
how to get the right workers into the right 
places is not something which remains in the 
realm of theory. He worked out the plan 
which is now being operated on the West 
Coast. It does not involve any sort of com- 
pulsion beyond what we have in force in other 
districts of labor scarcity. It is merely a com- 
prehensive scheme for finding where labor is 
and providing for its transfer to where it is 
needed. 

This plan has been in operation but a few 
months, and now comes the report that war 
production on the West Coast has increased 
12 per cent. A similar increase in other sec- 
tions would soon stop all the mutterings about 
the need of militarization. We have here prac- 
tical experience. We know how this scheme 
works. It can point to definite results. It 
places the whole argument on a new level. 

The arguments in favor of the labor draft 
are exclusively theoretical. The draft works 
well for the establishment of a military force. 
Therefore, argue some ardent patriots, it 
would work well for the improvement of our 
national labor force. Arguments from analogy 
are always dangerous, and this one appears 
especially dangerous to anyone who knows 
anything about production. Soldiers do one 
sort of things and need a psychology adapted 
to that sort of activity. Workers do thousands 
of different things, requiring all] sorts of skill. 
They live in the midst of society and are con- 
stantly functioning as citizens while they 
work. They are not under any top sergeant. 
Their productivity depends on numerous con- 
ditions, but mostly on the good will which 
they put into it. Whatever damps their en- 
thusiasm cuts down their efficiency. 





Mr. Baruch’s California demonstration shows 
clearly that the fault in our manpower situ- 
ation is inherent in the administrative ma- 
chinery. Contracts have gone where there 
were not. enough workers. Housing has not 
been provided sufficiently near to plants. There 
has been lack of sufficient transport. \Yomen 
workers have been hindered by lack o. places 
where their children can be cared for. Workers 
in any industrial center can point to plants 
where men are being hoarded. The morale of 
thousands of men has been reduced because 
they are paid while they hang about killing 
time. Then—when production failed to, climb 
as fast as quotas demanded—the yell went 
up for the labor draft. Bernard Baruch looked 
at the facts and worked out his plan, a plan 
which leaves labor as free as it can be in war- 
time. And the plan has worked. Here is the 
complete answer to advocates of labor mobili- 
zation laws. 


AMERICAN LABOR AND THE CHINESE 
id is easy to understand why the Chinese 

Exclusion Act was passed. That happened 
sixty years ago. American capitalists were 
hell bent to import any sort of labor that was 
cheap and docile. From the very start, the 
unions in the American Federation of Labor 
advocated limitations on immigration. So far 
as European labor was concerned, they failed 
to put their ideas across. With regard to the 
Chinese, they had race prejudice as an ally. 
So here they succeeded. There is no doubt, 
too, of the fact that Chinese migrants offered 
a special danger. It was the openly expressed 
policy of certain employing groups to bring 
in the “coolies” as substitutes for the Negroes, 
who had been emancipated. Trade union men 
advocated Chinese exclusion in order to head 
off a new sort of slavery. 

All this.is a part of labor history—and an 
honorable part. But that is no reason why 
American trade unionists should now—as some 
did in the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor—fight to retain the old ex- 
clusion law. The entire situation has changed 
—and for the better. If, back in the eighteen- 
eighties, the trade unionists had had anything 
like our present quota system, they would have 
been more than satisfied. This system has 
been introduced to satisfy labor’s justified 
demands. It covers the entire situation. With 
this system in force, the Exclusion Act is 
merely an awkward survival. 

There is every reason why trade unionists 
should support the President’s effort to put 
the repeal bill through Congress. It is, for 
one thing, an important war measure. The 
Chinese are our valued allies. Before the 
Japanese are finally wiped out, we shall. be 
fighting with the Chinese in China and from 
China we shall with them attack the Japanese 
islands themselves. It is ineonceivable that 
our comrades in arms should be left under the 
disgrace of exclusion. 

The original argument against admission 
of immigrants from China has completely lost 
its point. It has been calculated that under 
our quota system, the number of Chinese eli- 
gible for admission would be 107 a year. And 
these would be seived through a _ selective 
system which would. exclude any undesirabtes. 
To pretend that the addition of 107 persons 
to our population would constitute any’ sort 
of danger to anyone is patently dishonest. 
Persons who continue to oppose the repeal are 
stupidly maintaining an ancient attitude. It 
had sense sixty years ago. Now it has none. 
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Hogan Disclosures on Aurelio Raises 
Question of Wire Tapping, Civil Rights 


made to him. Frankness and 
loyalty would thus be greatly 
weakened. But in order to give 
the defendant the utmost protec- 
tion he is not only not obliged to 
testify against himself but his 
awyer is prevented from doing 


From HIRAM ELFENBEIN 
To the Editor: 

The suppression of American 
rights advances a step in the 
Aurelio case, by the use of wire- 
tapping, but the cheering crowd 
greets it in the name of democ- 
racy! 

Of course, Aurelio, as the social 
chum and political protege of 
Cestello, has invited and perhaps 
justified the denunciations of him- 
self as totally unfit for a position 
of trust, since the man who asso- 
ciates with criminals is generally 
deemed sympathetic to the activi- 
ties of his companions. Aurelio’s 
silence on these alleged relations 
is probably an admission of them. 
If true, they seem to disqualify 
him as a dependable and im- 
partial judge. 

But this is the approach and 
attitude of the general public and 
it merely brushes the surface of 
the situation. While we do not 
defend Aurelio, we do find ample 
cause for condemning his prosecu- 
tor, Hogan. The realm of a pub- 
lic prosecutor is not the morals 
or beliefs of an individual but 
rather the person’s probable guilt 
of a particular crime. . 

Nothing in the district at- 
torney’s disclosures has indicated 
that the magistrate participated 
in an unlawful enterprise of any 
sort. Hogan justifies the publica- 
tion of what Aurelio said to 
Costello in a personal telephone 
call not because the conversatior. 
involved anything illegal but 
merely because it revealed a char- 
acter unfit for that of a Supreme 
Court judge. The duties of the 
public prosecutor, however, have 
never included responsibility for 
that detail. 

If the district attorney has 
the privilege to pass on the 
ethics and opinions of a per- 
son, the door of his censorship 
opens his jurisdiction to make 
any criticism of an individual. 
If, in order to appeal to the at- 
titude of a part of the public, 
he is allowed to announce the 
subject matter of a conversa- 


tion such as the Aurelio and 
Costello one, he may with equal 


right officially announce over- , 


hearing a private discussion 
about religion. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, he felt that a public of- 
ficer or a candidate for office 
expressed certain sentiments 
on Negroes, or Catholics, or 
foreigners. He could then use 
his own position to learn such 
opinions and reveal them and 
the names of the holders of 
them to the public in order to 
discredit the speakers in cer- 
tain circles. 


It is not qute clear whether 
Aurelio sinned in simply talking 
to Costello or in what he said to 
him. If he may not converse with 
an ex-convict, then no ohe else 
may. If he may speak to him, is 
his subject to be limited? If so, 
by whom? If by a public prosecu- 
tor, why not by a police official 
also ? Obviously, such a logical 
extension of the principle would 
be very mischievous. 

But if the talk with Costello is 
to be publicized because of the 
alleged criminal conviction, what 
kind of offenses justify officially 
exposing other private conversa- 
tions? For instance, will circula- 
tion be warranted by the fact that 
someone is overheard talking with 
Earl Browder, convicted on a 
passport irregularity ? If so, polit- 
ical intimidation could be facili- 
tated by a device that merely in- 
volves conduct, for it is 
conceivable that many persons 
would speak to a Communist pro- 
vided the fact was not made gen- 
erally known. If it is proper to 
publish such information as to a 
Democrat running for office, the 
same should be proper as to any 
one else. But inasmuch as the 
Aurelio-Costello dialogue was not 
between present criminals, it is 
clear that if the precedent is a 
valid one, any telephone conversa- 
tion whatsoever may be tapped 
and publicized when it suits the 
fancy of a prying prosecutor. 


social 


The role of the several bar as- 
sociations seems to emulate that 


of the district attorney. Not con- 
tent with his non-discovery of any / 
crime, they seem to be angling 
for an investigation of Aurelio’s 
behavior as a magistrate. But no 
word of criticism comes from 
them as to the district attorney’s 
abuse of his investigatory duties. 
Lawyers as a class enjoy a cer- 
tain immunity from divulging to 
courts any communication with 
their clients. The communication 
is called privileged under the law. 
This privilege of course extends 
to and is usually exercised as to 
a client’s admission of a crime to 
his lawyer. When such a right is 
used it is therefore to conceal 
evidence of the commission of a 
crime. 


From that consideration alone 
it would seem that the immunity 
ought not to be granted, but there 
is another and greater element in- 
volved. If such statements were 
not safeguarded as sacred, justice 
as a whole would be jeovardized. 
In any trial the lawyer of the ac- 
cused could be forced to testify 
against him. At least he could be 
asked to tell all the incriminating 


admissions that his client had 


so as to such things as the client 
has told him. 

It is strange, to put it mildly, 
for bar associations which jeal- 
ously cling to that right of 
privacy for themselves in case of 
actual crimes to be encouraging 
the district attorney in his in- 
vasion of that same right of 
privacy when no crime at all. is 
involved. 

If the district attorney is right 
in what he did as to Aurelio and 
Costello there seems to be no 
valid objection for him to secretly 
install a listening device in every 
criminal lawyer’s office to hear 
what the client has to say to his 
lawyer and then using it later as 
he deems fit. 

What we are concerned with 
here is the sanctity of private in- 
tercourse and the right to be free 
from Peeping Toms, official and 
unofficial, so long as no wrong- 
doing is in progress. If that 
right isn’t protected scrupulously, 
then free speech means keeping 
your mouth shut. We cffer no 
apology for Aurelio but we say 
if he has committed an unlawful 
deed prosecute him, don’t perse- 
cute him. 
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